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'J^lllS  pnmphltt  uim  un'hrlnhn,  in  the  firMl 
•  iHilimrc,  to  f>T(iriilv  thr  inisinrn  to  n  O'  riis 
of  ifurstioni  Mubmittnl  by  the  Ei'm-nlioH  Ihpnrt. 
nirnf  at  Lominn,  England,  to  thr  d,  port  mint  n  of 
nlunitinn  throughout  the  Empire,  ns  n  menns  of 
obtaining  aiifhoritatirr  accounts  of  thr  rduralional 
aystimn  previtding  in  the  Empire.  For  spreial  and 
perhaps  obrious  rntnonx  the  nnswcrfi  were  desired 
to  be  giren  somewhat  ehsehj  in  the  order  in  trhich 
the  questions  were  a^iked.  For  this  reason  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  is  not  exactly  that  which 
would  hare  been  followed  if  the  writers  had  been 
called  upon  simply  to  gire  a  general  description  of 
the  Quebec  system.  On  the  other  hand  the 
questions,  eren  wlun  they  hare  been  )<nswrrrd 
ncgatitely  and  also  when  they  hare  been  answered 
by  mentally  changing  'heir  form,  have  served  to 
bring  out  more  elearlij  th"  features  which  particu- 
larly differentiate  the  Quebec  .system  from  other 
.systems  on  this  con'^      it  and  eisewhcre. 

The  need  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  made 
apparent  in  recent  years  by  the  many  inaccurate 
statements  regarding  education  in  Quebec  which 
hare  appeared   in    English.  Canadian    and  United 


Statea  newtpapera,  rtriewa,  booki,  and  encyclo. 
paedtat.  It  hat  alto  been  rrndend  man/iarf  otcing 
to  the  growth  of  a  remarkable  tpirit  of  inquiry  with 
regard  to  Education,  which  ix  not  merrty  inter- 
protincial  and  inter-imperial  but  alto  intvrnational 
in  itt  icope. 

The  pamphlet  hat  b«cn  pnpnral  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Parmclee,  the  EnglUh  Secrelnry  of  the  Dipartment 
of  Public  Inttruction.  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Sutherland,  Inapector-Gtmral  </  Proti'tant 
tchoolt  and  tpecial  officer  of  the  Department. 
Chaptira  on  the  Province  of  Qu,b,r  ami  the  History 
of  Quebec  E.luration  precede  the  general  arcunt 
of  the  filuealional  system  of  the  Prorince.  liileaa 
ofheruisr  stated,  the  statistics  giren  are  the  hit,st 
published,  namely,  thoae  of  the  school  year  1911.12. 

Quebec,  1914. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

|<|^l'KnKC  is  tlu«  «tl(|«'Ht  province   of    the    Cum- 
^K     (lian    confetlfratiun,    European    wttlement 
having  hfyim  in    KWW.  when    Champlain  ftjundtd 
the  city  of  (^luliec.     It  i:*  aim  the  lar^ient  |>n»v.   «?, 
the  yiiHt  t^rrititry  loiip  known  a*  Cngava,  und  no.v 
onieiiilly  (iilled  X.w  Quebec,  having  been  added  in 
liUS  to   the  f<  liner    limits.    The  nortk»rn    part  of 
the  [)roviiuc  has  now,  thinfore.  an  extciiHivc  coast- 
line  Inmlering  on   I  ngava    Hay.    ifudHon    Straits, 
Hudson  liay  and  .Tames  Itay.     The  narrow  strip  of 
the  iiortlwa^Hf    oast,  known  n     Fiahnidor.  is  daiti.ed 
by  Newf  )niidland.     I'lvvion^  .'y  to   l01-_»  the  area  of 
tlie  i'rovinc,.  of  (.(ncliec  was  .J.')!  .k7:}  squaiv  miles; 
ii  is  IK  as  7i».{,0:,;i  s.|iiure  miles.    It  is  therefore  more 
than  doubli'  as  larjie  an  France  nnd  the  Hritish  Iai«8 
together.     In    |M.f)ulation    it  i.s    strond  to  Ontario. 
IW    th.'   census    of  1001  (^)ueh(e'»    |K)pulation  was 
1,048.808  nnd  in  1011   the  figures  were  2,002,712. 
.Is  these  mimbers  show,  there  has  been  a  sul)-tan. 
tial  growth  in  the  last  ileeade.     It  is  also  a  -rrowth 
largely  due  to  natural  iner<»ase,  as  the  ea9t<-n  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  only  receive  a  small  proportion  of 
the  yearly  immigration  from   Europe.     Ever  since 
Canada    came    under     British     rule     in  I7P.0.     tbe 
Erciuli-Caiiadian  popiiiiition.  which  constitutes  thi' 
majority  in  the  provinre,  ha*  increased  i.  %  steady 
rate.     Xor  is  this  increase  represented  he  pro- 

vincial figures,  as  for  half  a  centnr>'  and  more  there 
has  been  a  large  overflow  into  the  other  provinces 
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and  into  the  Now  England  States.     The  total  num- 
ber ot  Irench-Canadians  in  1760  was    not     much 
nK).-e    than   00,000.    In    Canada   and   the    United 
•>•'"      1  """■  ""'"^*^''  ^tvveen  three  and    four 
mil  ions.  This  expansion  shows  that  in  one  respect, 
at  least,  the  French-Canadians  have  strongly  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  people  of  France.    In  !)Lhec 
oar  y  marriages  and  large  families  are  the  rule  both 
m   own  and  country.    T<.  this  may  be  ascribed  the 
tact  that  in  the  decade  from  1901  to  1911    Quebec 
uicreased  its  rural  population  while  Ontario,  Xova 
Irl?    ";     ,^r .  ^••""•^^•i'^k    diminished    theirs. 
From  each  of  the  four  provinces  there  had  been    a 
movement  of  the  rural  jx^pulation  to  cities  and  to 
the   (  anadmn    West,  but  Quebec  alone    had  been 
able,  no    only  to  make  up  this  loss  but  to  increase 
the  rural  i)opulation  by    39,9.51  souls.     The  urban 
population  of  the  province  increactd  bv  313  863  in 
the  same  period.     The    greatest  growth    of  urban 
population  was  in  the  city  of  .Montreal,  the  increase 
bemg    in    some  measure    due  to  the  annexation  of 
adjacent  municipalities.     The  census  figures  of  1911 
gave  the  population  of  the  city  at  470,480      In  the 

OoTooo'Tr^r^^'^'^"'-'^^'"'^"^^  '-^  ^han 
000,000.  Montreal  is  the  largest  citv  in  the  pro- 
vince  and  in  the  Dominion. 

The  other  cities  of  the  provirce,  and  their  popu- 
lations, are  Quebec  (78.190),    Hull  (18,2--'2)      St 
^'T^n!Ku^'^^^^'    ^J^^^br^ke   (16,40o),    'sorel 

nY'Jm  Jr  ^''"'''  ^^^-^'^^^  '^"^  Westmount 
(1-1,079).     There  are  also  04  iowns,  varying  from 
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less  than  1,000  to  over  15,000  in  iwpulation,  and 
167  villages. 

Of  the  physical  features  of  the  province  which 
influence  the  industrial  development  of  the  people, 
the  first  in  innxjrtance  is  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
river,  affording  large  harbors  for  ocean  traffic  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  many  smaller  harbors 
for  local  traffic  along  its  whole  length.  Other 
navigable  rivers  of  industrial  and  commercial  im- 
portance are  the  Ottawa,  the  Richelieu,  and  the 
Saguenay.  Important  industrially,  also,  are  the 
rivers  from  the  Laurentian  highlands  on  the  north 
and  the  Appalachian  highlands  on  the  south,  which 
empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  which  afford 
power  for  local  industrial  development  as  well  as  for 
electrical  transmissinn  to  other  and  larger  manufac- 
turing centers.  Some  of  these  rivers,  particularly 
those  from  the  Laurentian  liighlands,  are  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  widen  into  numerous  lakes  or 
natural  reservoirs  in  their  course.  Millions  of  horse 
power  are  thus  available  for  development  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  cost. 

The  mountain  ranges  form  a  dominant  physical 
feature  of  the  province.  The  Laurentian  highlands 
of  Quebec  are  a  part  of  the  vast  pre-Cambrian  rock 
system  described  as  the  "Canadian  Shield."  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  northwestward  over  more  than  half  of 
the  Dominion ,  and  constitutes  an  area  of  something 
over  two  million  square  miles  throughout  Canada. 
The  Laurentian  highlands  occupy  about  fourteen- 
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fl'r;l;'  f  ^^^e  I^-vinee  of  Quebec.  It  i.  o„lv 
along  the  Labrador  coast,  however,  that  the  Lau- 
rentians  attain  considerable  elevations.  There  thev 
have  peaks  of  over  6,000  feet,  but  in  general  hey 
seldom   nse   above    a   thousand  feet,  and   in    the 

vated  plateau  or  a  peneplain.     Some  portions  of  the 
plateau  are  covered  with  una^rted  debm  of  the 
glacial  period,  while  extensive  areas  towards  the 
southern  margin   are  mantled   with  the  clays   and 
sands  deposited  in  the  period  of  submerge^L  be 
neath  the  sea  which  followed  the  glacifl  elch 
The  clay  areas  are  highly  suitable  for  agricultu^^ 
The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  complex,  but  much 

u'th'va?"  ^"'^'^J  T^'^^^  ''  gneiss.' penetrated 
«ith  ^a.t  masses  of  plutonic  intru.sions  such  ■•. 
anorthos.te.  One  of  these  intrusions  covers  an  area 
of  over  five  thousand  square  miles.  Palaeozoic 
rocks  also  sometimes  overlie  the  Pre-Cambrirn  t 

of    he  T     ''    .    ''"^"  '^''*"'*-    '^^^  '"•"^^^^l  «-ealth 
of  the  Laurentians  ,s  only  now  being  explored    but 

•t  promises  to  be  considerable,  parlcnla^rly  in  the 
northern  portions.  ^  ® 

The  other  iLount^in  range  of  the  province  is  the 
extensK,n  of  the  Appalachians  which  ento  the 
Eastern   Townships  from  the  United   States    and 

GW    V':  ^"f  ''''  «^  ^^«    «*•  L--ren;e    to 
n  n     i'n         ^  T  ^■"''"'''  '^  ^^'  Notre-Dame  moun- 
tains ,n  general,  with  the  specific  name  of  Shick- 

t.on,  the  highest  being  in  Gaspe  (3,500  feet).     In 
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the    Eastern  Townships   they    seldom    rise    above 
•2,000  feet,  and  arc  often  cultivated  to  their  tops. 

Between  these  two  ranges,  the  Laurentians  and 
the  Appalachians,  lies  the  ^irciit  plain  of  the  liuw- 
rencian  lowlands.  1  roiii  the  (ity  of  t^ufboc  it 
widens  out  westward  to  ^lontreal  and  beyond.  It 
is  a  remarkably  level  plain,  underlain  by  horizontal 
sedimentary  rocks  of  I'alaeozoic  age.  It  forms  the 
most  extensive  agricultural  area  of  the  province. 
The  soil  is  uniform,  and  is  the  sorted  material  of 
the  submergence  period.  This  plain  is  broken,  in 
the  western  portion  of  it,  by  eight  isolated  hills  or 
mountains  known  as  the  Monteregians.  They  are 
intrusive  "necks"  which  have  been  left  standing 
by  the  denudation  of  the  softer  Palaeozoic  rocks 
which  in  early  geological  ages  surrounded  them. 
Mount  Eoyal  at  Montreal  is  one  of  these  Monte- 
regian  hills. 

Of  the  industries  directly  connected  with  the 
natural  resources  of  the  province,  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  agriculture.  Mixed  farming  prevails. 
The  yield  of  hay  in  1911  was  valued  at  $58,000,000 ; 
of  root  and  fodder  crops  at  $99,467,000;  creanx'rv 
butter  at  $9,961.728 ;  cheese,  .$6,195,254.  The  pro- 
duction in  beef,  cattle,  eggs,  poultrj',  frui*^.  I'^aple 
syrup  and  maple  sugar  is  also  very  large.  In  the 
ten  year  period  from  1901  to  1911  the  pro'liiftion  of 
creamery  butter  was  doubled,  while  the  prodnrtion 
of  cheese  diminished  by  over  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  No  part  of  North  America  is  better  suited 
for  dairying  than  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  a 
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!^'l!l'ctelr^'°'""""    "^  ^^"  '"''"'*'^  ''   confidently 

Lumbering  has  long  been  an    important    indus- 

,LJ^  resources  of  the  province  in  the  woods 

suitable  lor  pulp  making  are  enormous.     The  white 

pme  18  also  present  in  vast  quantities.     The  other 

;'hr?"!.   kT  "^  ^^^  'P'""^^'  hemlock,  maple. 
dm,  birch,  balsam,  fir.  poplar,  and  cedar.  Pulp  and 
pap-'r  making  is,  consequently,  a  leading  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  province,  and  large  mills 
have  b.^n  erected  within  recent  years,  some  of  them 
far  back  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Hinterland  of 
InJ'^^''-'^^'  P-^duction  of  pulp  in  1911  waa 
*d,lb8..jho  and  of  paper  $10,971,446.     Forest  con- 
servation  ,s  now  an  active  subject  in  the  province, 
rhe  Government  of  the  Province  has  established  a 
fores  ry  service    under  capable  forestry  engineers, 
and  has  created  reserves  of  Government  lands,  in 
different   parts  of  the   province,   which   aggregate 
over  Ifio.OOO  square  miles.     The    matter  !lso   re! 
cvivvs  attention  from    the   large  pulp    and    paper 
r'ompnmes.     The    St.    Maurice    Forest    Pmtective 
Association,    which  includes  the  several  companies 

S.'nnn''*""''!,'  ^^'  ^^'^""^^  ^^"^y-  ^^P^'^^s  some 
^-'j.OOO  annually  m  this  service. 

In  general  manufacturing,  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec more  than  doubled  its  production  in  1911  aa 
compared  with  1901.  and  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested  m  manufacturing  industry  was  also  more 
than  doubled.  The  production  in  1911  amounted 
to  .fL8.).367.o08,  and  the  capital  invested  was  $249,- 
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89"2,475.  These  figures  are  for  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  l.iJOO  ix>puIation  and  over.  Among  the 
larger  industries  are  those  of  boots  and  shoes,  car 
works,  cement  products,  cotton  goods,  electrical 
supplies,  foundries,  iron  and  steel  works,  and  to- 
bacco. In  the  city  of  Montreal  particularly,  almost 
every  line  of  manufacturing  is  represented. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
has  only  begun  to  be  developed  to  any  large  extent 
in  recent  years.  Copper  and  slate  had  been  worked 
sixty  years  ago  and  more,  but  the  first  impetus  to 
general  mining  was  received  by  the  development  of 
the  asbestos  deposits  of  the  Eastern  Townships. 
In  1900  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production 
of  all  kinds  was  .$-2,546,070;  in  1912  it  was  !?11,- 
187,110.  Of  this  latttT  sum,  asbestos  was  repre- 
sented by  $:3,0o9.084.  The  rocks  of  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  system  north  of  the  St.  Tiawrence  contain 
gold,  silver,  load,  nickel,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  phos- 
phate, mi(a  and  granite.  The  development  of  the 
region  conterminous  vvith  the  Cobalt  district  of 
Ontario  has  not  begun. 

The  fisheries  of  the  province  for  the  year  1911-12 
yielded  $1,808,136,  the  largest  s<'parate  items  being 
codfish,  lobster,  herring,  salmon  and  mackerel. 
The  fishing  population  is  chiefly  on  the  Gasp^ 
coast. 

The  distribution  of  the  En^'iish-speiikinfi  popula- 
tion of  the  province  is  important  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  educational  conditions.     Although  form- 
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mL' 17'""''"'^  "^  '^'  '°*^'  f^''"'"*''^"  they  are 
^'asp^.  in  the  extreme  southeast,  to  Pontiuc  in  the 
exre„,e  northwest  Between  those  pointy  W 
^Ikin':  "'"  "'"^f '••-ble  areas  where  no  English 
speaking  people  are  found.  The  chief  gmups  of  the 
Knghsh  minority  are  found  in  the  ciL  of  Mon 
treal    Qu..bec    Sherb«>oke.  and  in  theoomtes    o 

Some^th^ff  ^"'r"'-  ^''''''''■''''  ^-P^- 
Jerome    Shefford,  Megantic,  Huntingdon.  Chateau 

17'  t^^"*-^'- r-belle,  Ottawa,  Pontiac  Ho  S  . 
laga  Jacques  Cartier,  Gasp^  and  Bonaventure. 
There  are  Protestant  schools  in  forty  counties  of 
the  provmce  but  in  some  of  these  there  "rel°y 
one  or  two  Protestant  schools.  ^ 

Under  the  British  North  America  Act  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion  have  local  government 
uith  exclusive  control  over  specified  subjects.     One 

ap.tal  of  the  Provmce  of  Quebec.     The  Lieuten- 

rn;S^.r  Tb  'r  "'•'rr^''^  ^'  '^'  ^°'"i"-°   Gov- 
ernment.   Ihe  LegLslature  consi.sts  of  two  Un„^^~ 

a  Legislative  Assembly  whose  members  ..re  elected 

by  the  people,  and  a  Legislative  Coun.il.  whose 

members  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Lieutenant 

Governor-.n-Council.     As  this  term    is    .ometmies 

mi.sunderstood  outside  of  Canada    it  may  be  ex 

plained  that  i^  is  synonymous  with  the  Execut^e 

government    or    provincial    cabinet.     The    TJ^Z 

consists  of  the  Premier,  Attorney-General.  "rol 

cial    Secretary,     Prc.incial  Treasurer,  Minister  of 
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Public  Works,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Minister  of 
Colonisation  and  Mines,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  Minister  of  l^oads.  British  oonstitu- 
tional  pra<'tice  and  methods  prevail  in  the  I^pisla- 
ture  and  in  public  business  generally  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Municipal  orpanization  and  proce  hire  is 
also  similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  well  supplied  with 
railroads,  the  great  lines  being  thd  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Intercolonial,  Canadian  North- 
ern, and  the  Transcontinental. 

The  climate  of  Quebec  is  most  favorable,  in  spite 
of  the  long  winters.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  long 
winters  are  regarded  by  many  as  a  favorable 
feature.  The  prolonged  period  of  sleighing  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  lumbering  operations,  and 
the  heavy  mantle  of  snow  is  most  helpful  to  the 
subsequent  vegetation.  The  change  from  winter  to 
spring  is  rapid,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with 
verdure  before  the  last  isolated  heaps  of  snow  have 
melted  away. 

The  natural  resources  of  Quebec,  which  have  been 
briefly  indicated  above,  and  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  last  half  century,  give  just  confidence 
to  the  people  in  the  future  of  the  province.  There 
is  also  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  development  of  the  natural 
wealth  is  the  general  diffusion  of  sound  and  modern 
knowledge    among    the    people.     The    agricultural 
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^an  o..ly  .c-  truly  tonHorved  when  the  princinles  of 
-■.once  arc.  widely  and  rightly  known  amonTS)^ 
e  anses  vvhuh  are  engaRod  in  these  industries  On^ 
of  heproblc  c  public  e.lucation  in  the  provS^e 
is  tcj  follow  th..  rapid  developn.ent  of  industriaTsm 

rtli 'h  ';^  "^'^''-^^  '^'  rc^T'lrements   of   the 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

THE  extent  and  character  of  popular  education 
in  Qiielxo  under  tho  French  n'<;inu'  (1008- 
17-JOl  has  been  the  sulijcct  of  some  controversy 
amon<T  historians  for  about  half  a  century. 
Enfjiish  a?id  American  readers  are  most  familiar 
with  the  picture  drawn  by  I'arknian  in  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  "The  Old  lu'<;ime  in  Canada." 
The  impression  that  has  been  generally  taken  from 
Parkman  is  that  extreme  illiteracy  prevailed,  and 
the  quotations  given  by  him  from  French  observers 
were  not  calculated  to  lessen  that  impression.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  ho\v<ver.  that  careful  historian 
affords  the  corrective  facts  in  the  very  ehanters 
referred  to,  and  moreover,  directly  asserts  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  decided  mental 
improvement  in  the  population.  He  draws,  it  is 
true,  a  strong  contrast  between  the  character  of 
education  in  New  P'rance  and  in  New  England,  but 
the  fact  of  educational  activity  in  the  former  is  fuilv 
acknowledged.  The  essential  difference  between 
the  two  colonies  was  the  resi>ective  importance 
a+tached  to  religious  and  secular  studies. 

"I'nder  the  old  regime  the  real  object  of 
education  in  Canada  was  a  religious  and.  in  fa.-- 
le.ss  degree,  a  political  one.  The  true  piu-pos-,' 
of  the  schools  was:  first,  to  make  priests,  and 
secondly  to  make  obedient  servants  of  the 
Church  and  the  King." 
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I'roin     thiH     staffinent     of     I'arkinaii     French 
i  atholic  writcTH  do  not  in  sub-tamv  .liliVr      Tliev 
ivmit  out.  however,  that  thin  policy  n.et  the  need. 
<>«  the  nnmll  population,  and  that  the  u.ural  and 
rehyiouH  education  that  was  affor.led  han  borne  fruit 
in  the  fevneral  character  of  the  ,»eo,,le  i„  the  present 
in,e.s-a  fact  which  wa«  eloquently  acknowledge.! 
h;    Huch  a  rigi.I  critic  as  the  late  (J<,ldwin  Smith, 
•or  a  full  statement  of  the  ecck^siastical  i,o8ition  on 
his  queHtion.  as  well  us  for  an  .-xtensive  account  of 
the  schools  which  existed  in  that  pcricKl.  and  an 
exam.nalion  of  the  illiteracy  charges,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  admirable  contribution  of  Monseic- 
neur  (iosselin,  Rector  of  Laval  Iniversity,  gueboc 
to      "Canada      and     Its     Provinces",     vol      xvi' 
(Constable  &  Co.)  on  the  subject  of  "Education  in 
(anada  I  nder  the  French  R.'gim,"."  d) 

On     the     question     of     illiteracy     Monm-igneur 
Ciossehn     has     made     extensive     researches     into 
original    records.      He    concludes    tiiat    the    early 
settlers   had    received   a   fairly    good    education    in 
trance,     and     were     generally     able     to     write 
Leaving  out  those  of  distinguished  jK-rsonages    he 
found  '  aring  the  early  pericnl  800  signatures  of  men 
mostly  i„  the  district  of  Quebec,  where  they  were' 
pnrticularly  counted.     This  is  a   large  f.roportion. 
ecus,,  ering  that  in  ICm  the  total  jH^pulation  was 
only  2.;jOO  and  in  1G81  only  9,677. 

^^^AlUif  the  schools  which  existed  were,  of  course. 

■       "'    P°  snmo  volume  contains  the  history  ,>f  I-n.ifh  '•.'.ir  ■••  .„ 
in  Cnnada  from  ITfiO  to  li.l.S  by  the  Rov.  Abb^.  A      .  .,,:  '       .,. 
of  Lnghsh  EdTication  for  tla-  «ame  period  by  G    W.   PnnnJkv 
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umler  the  i-ontrol  <>i  the  C'liiiri-h.  Stall-  conliol  in 
the  nuxlur!!  Ht-riHo  wuh  uiikiKAvii.  altlioiinh  Loiuh 
XIV.  (k>nt  conBidt-nilile  money  uiil.  The  elementary 
schooU  were  jmrish  whcKils  in  the  fnll  nense  <»f  the 
phraMe.  Secomhiry  education  existed  mainly  tor 
tiie  pnrpow  of  traininj;  u  native  priest IukkI.  hut  a 
slight  be^finninf;  ni  teehnical  tniininf;.  <>liietly  in  the 
priiieiples  oi'  navipUiiin,  was  nia<le  i  ..le  Jesuits' 
C'olle;;e  of  guei)ec  (lonrided  imrj).  Ari  Apriinl- 
tural  and  niainial  trainiiij.'  scliool,  eomlueted  by 
priests,  flourislied  at  St.  Joachim.  The  j.'irls  of  the 
colony  were  trained  in  the  convents.  The  twopreat 
teachintJ  orders  W(Mf  the  I'rsniincs  and  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation.  >ronsei<.'neur  (rosselin.  it 
may  he  a<lded,  dissents  from  the  fre(|nent  statement 
that  the  women  of  New  France  were  better  educated 
than  the  v  .n.  and  oilers  statistics  wnich  may  point 
in  that  direction.  Mis  general  conclusion  on  the 
general  state  of  education  is  as  follows  :— 

"We  do  not  claim  that,  takt-n  as  a  whole, 
education  in  Canada  was  as  general  or  as  well 
devilo}H'<l  as  in  the  Mother  Country  at  the 
corres|K)n(ling  i)eri(Hls  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  it  was  much  more  so  than  was  long 
believed,  and  that,  allowing  for  the  newness  of 
the  country  and  the  circumstances  of  climate, 
remoteness,  paucity  of  means,  etc.,  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  the  colonists  were  able  to  do 
so  much  and  so  well."    (p.  ;}9H,  Op.  oit.) 

Ill  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  omitt<  d  the 
many  interesting  details  of  the  history  of  the  early 
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wli'H.U  .not  nier..|y  Ihtuiih,.  th..y  .m-  nm-Hsil.l,.  to 
Ht.i.  ...Its  ,„  fho  pagi'M  of  MonH,.|;r„.Mir  Ci.mHelin  aii«l 
lutkmaii.  hilt  uIm*  hecuiiMt-  it  in  pHHcntiul  ut  the 
"iitMt  of  thiM  hrirf  hiHtori<al  Hkitch.  to  ^ivt.  H|),.,.i«l 
emphasis  to  tho  fuct  thut  tho  srh<K)ls  <.f  New  Fraiuv 
were  ahove  nil  things  rolipioiis  in  thoir  pnrrxw*'.  It 
IH.  iiuloed.  a  neorssity  thut  this  shoiil.l  he  fully 
renli/.d  hefore  a  proiHT  ^'rusp  is  j)o«sihU.  of  the 
hiHtory  of  education  in  the  province  nn.l.'r  Uritish 
riikv 

'ino   suprjine    imfiortiiiicc    atfacho.l    to   religious 
education,  and  to  Church  control,  is  the  kev  to  the 
history  of  the  lonp  etlorts  which  liii;illv  resulted  in 
the  preseent  system.     On  the  Kromid'that   it  does 
not  make  for  national   fusion,  the  separate  school 
principle  is  frecpiently  deplored  in  Canada,  and  the 
adoption    of    the     conimon    school    system    which 
prevails  in  the  Cnited  States  is  sometimes  .sjx>ken 
of  as  a  thinp  which  might  have  heen  readilv  adopted 
Bt  Conf.-deration  (18G7).     An  intimate  study  of  the 
jx)litica!  history  of  Canada  from  1703  to  1867.  and 
of  the  Confederation   Debates  (ISfir,).  will    readily 
dis|>el   thai    idea.     The  separate  principle  was  to<> 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  both  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people.     As  to  the  practical  workiiii.'  of  tho  system. 
ill  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Knglish  minority,  we  deal 
with  that  question  in  another  part  of  this  pamphlet. 

From  1763  to  the  present  time  the  history  of 
education  in  the  province  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  of  French  education  and  that  of  English 
education.     For  some  time  efforts  were  made  by 
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the  lirilish  (iovtfriiin.ii  to  iiiki>  th»>  lead  in  pi^ivid- 
itiK  tlu'  scIiooIh  for  the  |K'(.pli',  Imt  thi'y  failwl.  The 
IJoyiil  liiHtitiiliDii  for  tho  AdviinceiiMMit  of  Learning 
WON  thf  chi.f  iiieatiH  adopt. •<!.  The  a<t  provi.lfd 
for  th.'  i>Htal)iiMhiiifiit  of  an  tl.-nn'iilniy  h<||(n>I  in 
I'very  jMirish,  uiid  ii  model  school  in  the' chief  town 
of  each  county.  C'hildnn  were  to  he  (aiinht  in  their 
mother  tonpne.  and  the  control  of  religious 
inslniction  wan  ensured  to  Cath.ilic  cim'  an.l 
Protestant  minister.  Tl.t-  apix.intment  of  masters, 
how.ver.  rented  wiili  u  I'-otestant  committee, 
which  also  had  control  of  tlie  cours»'s  of  study  and 
the  choice  of  te.\t  l>fx)ks.  On  these  fjronnds  the 
Hoyal  Institution  failed  in  the  nuitter  of  French 
education,  and  for  oflier  reawins  it  failed  in  the 
Knfflish  sections  of  the  province  althoujjh  n  number 
of  Hn>.'lish  schools  owed  their  ori|.'in  to  it.  The 
Hoyal  Institution,  however,  flourishes  to-day  as 
Me'iill  I'niversity. 

The  next  lejiislativ^-  step,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  to  he  remend)ered  all  aloiij;  that  rea{)on.,ible 
f.'overiimetit  had  not  yet  hceii  adopted  or  obtained 
in  Canada,  was  the  law  of  tlie  "Fabrique  schools" 
|)a.ssed  ill  IH-JI.  }\y  this  act  tlie  fahritpies  were 
permitted  to  ey\)ei\i\  one-fourth  of  their  incomes  for 
the  fouinhition  of  one  schfK)l  in  each  parish,  or  of 
two  in  parishes,  of  more  than  200  families.  They 
were  {jiveii  authority  over  the  erection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  the  choice  of  masters,  the 
Hclectio-i  of  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  fixing  of 
salaries.  The  law  of  1829  brought  in  'he  principle 
of  election  of  trustees,  authorized  the  Legislature 
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to  pay  half  the  cost  of  new  school  buildings  up  to 
ioU  sec-re.!  the  right  of  control  and  inspection  by 
members  of  jmrlianR-nt.  and  intro<h,ced  the 
J-iancastnan  nietliod  of  jwdagogy. 

Jn  iKiG  the  first  steps  we.'v  taken  in  the  direction 
;'f  «livi<hng  the  province  int.,  sc1uk>1  nnnncipaiities. 
ilic  iirst  legislative  provision  f.,r  normal  schools 
was  a,s.>  n.a.le  in  (hat  year.  One  was  to  be  oi>ened 
m  Montreal  and  one  in  QueU.c.  Jn  18;J7  the 
.\iontreal  Normal  ScIuh.I  was  started,  an.l  lasii,!  five 
years. 

in  IKII      the  first    year   of   the    legislative  nnion 
hot  ween    I  ppcr  an.l   Lower  Canada,  a   large    ste,> 
Jorward  was  taken  when  a   iVparfment  of  Kd.ica- 
tum  was  estahlishe.!.     The  principle  of  the  taxation 
ot    all  lan.led  proprietors    was  also    then    adopted 
li.it  the  new  a.f  made  the  school  hoards  subordinate 
lo     fh."    mnm.-ipMl     authorities     (and     these     were 
ap|x,inte.I  by  g.Hvrnment  and  not  by  local  election) 
Jt  also  gave  authority  to  the  genera!  suiwintendent 
ot  e.lucation  to  fix  the  courses  of  stu.ly.  choo.se  books 
and  make  the  regulations. 

Tn  ^H.^r,  the  compulsory  rat.<  wps  replaced  by 
v.)l.intary  contribution.  This,  of  course  was 
repealed  the  next  year,  but  it  is  mentioned  to 
indicate  that  the  public  min.l  was  in  a  .somewhat 
.listnrbed  state  with  regar.l  to  e.lucation  at  that 
time. 

In  lS4r.  the  act  was  passed  which  is  th."  basis  of 
the  present  School  Law  cl  Quebec.     The  develop- 
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iiieiit  of  such  features  as  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  came  hit<?r,  but,  in  the  words  of  Abbe 
Desrosiers.  "the  le^'islation  of  1840  gave  j>eoi)le, 
clergy  and  goveriunent  an  eijuitable  control  over 
the  public  sch(;ols."  Into  the  details  of  that  law- 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here,  and  the  design  of 
the  subsequent  pages  is  to  describe  the  present 
system.  Students  who  wish  for  fuller  details  of  the 
educational  history  of  the  province  are  referred  to 
the  authorities  already  quotetl.  An  extended  study 
of  that  history  serves  at  least  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  great  [irogress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
times,  and  to  alVord  hope  for  the  future. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSPECTION 


<F  of  Education,  but  the  oversight  of  educational 
niatters  is  assigned  to  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  is 
continued  m  oiticx.  .I.iring  pleasure.  While  he  is  the 
chief  ofheer  of  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Instruc- 
tion and  ranks  above  deputy-ministers,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  civil  s.-rvice  and  thus  occupies  a 
liernianent  iK)sition. 

His  duties  and  powers  are  pretty  cleariy  defined 
by  the  law,  but  when  they  are  not  so  defined  he 
receives  directions  from  the  (iovernment  through 
he  Provincial   Secretary  who  is  made  responsible 
before   the  Legislature  for  all   matters  concerning 
education,  or  from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc 
tion,  to  which  reference  is  made  hereafter.     He  is 
t  ms.   ,n   the  exercise  of  his   ,!„ties,   brought  into 
close  relations   with   two  other   authorities   whose 
functions  m    •  'ucational  matt.rs  are   exceedingly 
important.     Each  of  these  .lesorv.s  a  special  refer- 
ence, ,n  onler  that  the  somewhat  complex  system 
may  be  understood.  ' 

A  Superintendent,  who  is  (he  permanent  chief  of 

he  De,,artment  of  Pubic  Instnictinn,  is  appointed 

as  such  with  the  idea  of  excl.idin,     .x^litical     eon- 
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sideratioiis  I'lioiii  the  adniini-t ration  of  odiuation. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  exclusion  must  not  be 
such  as  to  absolve  the  (Governments  and  the  Legis- 
lature from  an  active  interest  in  a  department  of 
the  public  service  that  is  as  important  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Without  the  initiative,  or  at 
least  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
the  Superintendent  can  neither  effect  reforms  that 
dejiend  upon  a  chanf;e  of  law  nor  bring  about  the 
progress  that  dcp.-nds  ujxjn  the  encouragement 
given  by  legislative  apropriations. 

Education  is  therefore  a  su'ojec t  that  exelt*'s  the 
active  synijwthy  of  the  Governments  and  one  that, 
in  recent  years  particularly,  has  been  discussed  with 
great  profit  on  the  fl<:K)r  of  the  House.  As  each 
political  paity  here  and  on  the  hustings  points  with 
pride  to  what  it  has  done  for  education,  promises  to 
do  even  more  in  the  future  and  reproaches  the  other 
party  with  not  doing  enough,  it  can  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  the  question  is  not  likely  to  become 
political  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term. 

Thus,  although  there  is  no  independent  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  the  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  present  and  of  the  future  is  assured  in 
this  question  that  more  nearly  touches  the  people 
as  a  whole  than  does  any  other  branch  of  the  pul)lic 
service. 

The  other  authority  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  under  the  name  of  the  "Council  of  Public 
Instruction",  has  relations  with  the  Superintendent 
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of  Public  Instruction  uhich,  although  .lifTcring  in 
(hanict.T  from  those  lie  hiin  with  the  fiovernnient 
cannot  bo  regarded  as  less  iinix.rtant  in  a  province 
where  the  population  is  divid.d  by  lK)th  riue    and 
religion. 

This  Council  consists  of  ail  thc^  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  or  Vicars  Ap«,st.,Ii(..  uh„.sc  d:acos.s.  or 
parts  of  whose  dioceses  are  in  the  Province  of 
t^uebec  (1) ;  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
laymen  apixjinted  by  the  Crown  and  holding  office 
during  pleasure;  an  equal  number  of  Plot<^8tants 
similarly  apjwinted. 

The    Suix'rintendent    of    Public    Instruction    is 
President  of  the  Council.     This  Council  is  divided 
into   two    Committees,   one    composed   of    Roman 
Catholic  members,  and  the  other  of  (he  Prot.staii* 
members.    The  Roman  Catholic  Committee  has   in 
addition  to  the  full  meml)ers  of  Council,  four  asso- 
ciate members,  "two  of  whom,  being  priests,  shall 
be   principals  of  normal   .schools   in   this   province 
and    two    of    whom    shall  be    laymen,  officers    of 
primary   in.struction."      They   atv   appointel    for  a 
period  of  three  years.     The  Protestant  Committee 
has   SIX   associate   members,   elected   by   the   Com- 
!n.tt,.e.  and  one  elected  annually  by  the  Protestant 
l<'achers    Provincial  Association.     Associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Committee  have  the  same 
powers  as  the  other  i-iembrr.  of  tb,.  Committe...  biif 
they    do    not    form    part,  of    the  Council  of  Public 

(1)    FifUM>n  now,  1914. 
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Instruction.  School  (juestions  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  I'omari  ('atht)hfs  luul  Protestants  are 
collect ivt»ly  concprned  are  decided  by  the  whole 
C'o'.nicil,  bnt  ordinarily  the  Committees  meet 
separately  and  have  indcftendent  and  final  jurisdic- 
tion over  schools  of  their  own  fiiith.  (D  Or,  to 
be  more  definite,  neither  (onnuitT'e  submits  its 
acts  or  its  pn^N cdinfrs  to  the  whole  Council  for 
approval. 

It  is  the  duty  of  eaeh  Committee  to  make  regula- 
tions, with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council : 

(1)  For  the  orjjanization,  administration  and 
discipline  of  public  schools ; 

(2 1  For  the  division  of  the  province  into  districts 
of  inspection  and  for  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  such  districts ; 

(S)  For  the  government  of  normal  schools ; 

(4)   For  the  government  of  boards  of  examiners; 

(o)  For  the  examination  of  candidates,  for  the 
ofiFice  of  school  inspector  ; 

(('>  For  determining  the  holidays  to  be  given  in 
schools. 

Tnasiiuiih  as  these  regidations  include  (oursos  of 
study  and  provisions  for  religious  instruction,  and 
inasmuch  as  each  Committee  approves  of  tlie  text- 
books for  use  in  the  schools  of  its  own  faith,  ample 


(1)    The  tt'i-ni  Protostniit  in  srliool  h\w  ,-.pp!u-;  to  tlio  .liws  as 
woll  iis  to  tho  otli<  r  non-Roiiiiin  C'iithi)li('  rolicion^  bodies. 
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^^^nvant.e  is  thus  giv...  i«  the  Protes.ant  i.u.unity 
t.  at  ,M  vital  niatlcTs  the  control  of  I'rotosfint 
.J^ucanon  will  ,.n.in  in  Protestant  han.ls.  Im^ 

as.sun.<l  that  rohpH,„  in  accordance  .vith  the  t.nets 
j.  the  church  shall  continue  to  be  inculcated  as  the 
basis  uix.n  which  true  education  rests. 

As  to  d.-part-i-ental  administratinn,  it  \a  to  be 
ob-^orv-ed  that  the  schcK)l  law  provides  for  an  English 
and     a    I-rcnch    deputy    hoa.l.    who    hav.    charge 
resi^ctively  of  the  Protestant  a,ul  L'on.an  Catholic 
interests.     Rut     all     corres,.>ndence     in     English 
Jhe  her   ,t   be   Pou.an    Catholic  or   Protestant,    ii 
dealt  with  on  rhe  English  sid..  and  all  corres,x.nd! 
ence  ,n  French,  whether  it  b.  Protestant  or  Ro„,an 
Catholic,  ,s  dealt  with  on  the  Frrnch  side.  Further 
more    when  either  side  deals  with  correspondence 
of  the  opposite  rehgion,  the  replies  are  prepared 
without  reference  to  the  other  side  if  r.ereV.Zl 
of  fact  are  concerned.     If  advice  is  ask(>d  for    the 
correspondence  is  referred  to  the  side  representing 
the  correspondent's  religion.  All  of  the  correspond 
once,  however,  is  signed  by  the  Superintendent,  cr 

VsJU^^zt.:^''  °^ '''  '^^'-^  '-'^  '•^- 

It  is  also  an  unwritten  law  of  the  Province  that 
all  important  matters  affecting  Protestant  educa- 
tion, and  recpnring  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council.  are  referred  tn  the  Protestant 
representative  in  the  Cabinet  for  approval 
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The  I'epartiutMit  of  Public  Iiistnictioii  is  a 
branch  of  the  (ivil  service.  Ite  chief  ofticer  is 
assisted  by  the  necessary  staff  including  two  deputy 
heads,  one  French  and  one  l-lnglish,  termed  resjK'c- 
tively  tlie  French  and  Knglish  Secretaries  of  the 
l-epartment.  The  Superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  adniinistraticn  of  the 
schools  of  th«  province  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  s^jool  law  and  of  the  regulations  of 
the  two  Committees.  He  is  required  also  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  either  of  the  Committees,  in  regard  to 
all  matters  not  sp.'citically  as  i^iK  d  to  him  by  law 
or  by  the  regulations. 

The  Superintendent  is  further  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  forty-nine  inspectors,  who  are,  except  in  one 
instance,  separate  from  tiie  adnjinistrativu  stall. 
There  is  also  an  Inspector-General  of  the  lioman 
Catholic  schools,  and  an  Inspecter-General  of  the 
Protestant  schools,  both  of  whom  have  the  r  (jffices 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  are  no  provisions  by  which  inspcttors  may 
exchange  duties  with  the  ofticers  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  However,  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Department  spent  some  years  as  an 
inspector,  and  another  has  visiled  every  dis  Act 
with  the  Protestant  inspector  thcrtT'f  in  order  to 
learn  the  Im-al  conditions  and  needs  at  first  hand. 

The  two  Inspectors-General,  whose  offices  were 
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"eat..,l  i„   luii,  „,,^  yj^it  ^.^^. 
immiKv  tor  the  same  ,,ur,x;se. 

With  one  exception.  insiH^etors  visit  all  yra' 
publ.c-  .schoolH.     Tlu.re  is.  however,  a,.  in^C  o      . 
IVote.Unt  secondary  sc.ho.>ls  who  ,s  at  tlTe  tame 

Insir^tl"'  ""''"'■  "'  ^'^-  ''^'""•'"'^""^  ^^^  P"blic 
Each  French  inspector  has.  in  the  rural  parts  of 

colnV  '  '''^"   ^"'^"-^^  ''^^P^^*"'^  have   several 

counties,   or   parts  of  counties,   each.     Ea.h   in 
spect^rate  has  about  one  hund,^  and  thirty-five 

iZtJ"      :u ''''''  '^'  '^^''  «'•«  considerably 
larger  thnn  m  the  rural  districts. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  no 
powers  ,n  regard  to  the  creation  nnd  closfn/of 
schools,  nor  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
appointment  or  dismis.sal  of  teachers. 

There  are  no  arranfjements  in  existence  by  which 
exchanges  may  l,e  made  between  the  teaching  staff 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  inspectorial  and  adminis- 
trat.ve  staffs  on  the  other,  nor  are  there  any  for  the 

m:t      fT;-''';/"^'"^  -  ^^^er  officers  fro'ln  otie 
parts  of  His  ^Fajesty's  Dominions. 
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Local  Authority 


All  local  authui'ity  is  vested  priiimrily  in  a  board 
of  sfluiol  coniiuissioiifrw,  consisting  of  live  members 
who  ^re  eltjcted  by  the  votes  of  their  fellow  rate- 
payers to  sene  I'cjr  tluve  yciirs.  However,  in  any 
school  municipality  any  number  of  proprietors, 
occupants,  tenants  or  rate-payers  pmfessing  a  re- 
lif,'ious  faitli  dilTennt  fron-  that  of  the  majority  of 
rate-payrs  of  such  municipality  may  withdraw 
from  the  control  of  the  sch(K)l  commissioners  in 
order  to  form  a  separate  c{)r|K)ration  and  to  estahli  . 
sclujols  of  their  own.  Having  withdrawn  they  elect 
three  trustees,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
them  as  the  conmiissioners  hear  to  those  who  have 
not  withdrawn.  When  two-thirds  of  thi'  minority 
ii'  a  immicipality  tiisseiit,  liic  rest  an'  diNMntienl  by 
law.  except  such  i>ersr)ns  as  may  he  scndin;,'  their 
children  to  the  schools  of  the  commissioners.  Tho 
scho<il  hoard  is  res])oii-;!l>lc  lor  all  firadcs  (if  ;'(hica- 
tion  from  the  lowest  to  university  matriculation. 
Its  financial  powers  are  great.  It  imposes  and 
collects  taxes  annually  in  aniounts  sntticient  for  the 
needs  of  the  schools  under  its  control.  The  law 
places  no  limit  upon  the  rate  of  taxation,  but  natur- 
ally a  board  could  be  restrained  from  imposing  a 
rate  that  would  produce  more  than  would  be 
needed  for  legitimate  expenses. 

In  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  boards 
are  appointed,  not  elected,  and  in  the  former  city 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed  by  provincial  statute. 
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In  all  cases  the  local  school  board  appoints  its 
o«n  t..«,herH  at  various  sah.rieg  arul  .IJsn.i^H  them 

w.nn    ,,.,.,. .s,r.v.    v.ithu.it    tl...  infmvnti,,,,  (,f  any 
other  body.  -^ 

The  lor.aI  school  l,nar,l  cannot  delegate  its  pouvrn 
<.  ni.y  sM.nller  bo,li..s.    T„  n.unicipalitu.s  in    whjeh 
thore    ar«.  many    schools  it    is  customary    for   the 
•sc hoo   honnl  to  ap,w>int  a  school  manager  for  each 
fifhrK,!  to  aid  in  matters  connected  with  tho  erection 
and  the  repair  of  school  buildings,  warming    and 
Hcnnmg  thereof,  and  with  keeping  in  pood  order 
the    prr.perty    moveable    and  immoveable    of    the 
srhoo  corporation.    He  ..as  not.  however,  the  ri"ht 
of  indepindent  action. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

ORGANIZATION 

3T  is  the  duty  of  every  stliool  Ixiard  to  divide  tue 
municipality  under  its  control  inlo  us  many 
(listritts  us  may  be  nt'cesnury  for  the  convtnieiice  of 
the  pupils,  und  to  tuvct  a  stliool  houHe  and  employ 
a  teacher  for  each  one.  These  schools  are  main- 
tained from  a  common  fund  without  regard  to  the 
iimount  ■>'  the  contril)utions  thento  of  each  district. 
The  revenues  of  this  common  fund  are  provided  by 
a  uniform  rate  <;f  taxation  u|)on  all  real  estate  within 
the  nninicipality  bet)n;.'inp  to  adherents  of  the 
board  concerned,  by  th"  (iovi'rnment  gnmts,  und 
by  the  monthly  fees.  The  Province  of  C^Ui-bi-c  is 
Bomewhut  exceptional  in  |)lacin<i  the  control  of  all 
the  schools  of  a  "lownsliip"  under  one  siliool 
board.  A  rural  board  sometimes  has  as  many  as  30 
schools  under  its  contro  The  principle  is  jirowiiijr 
in  favour  in  the  T'nited  States,  as  it  nndors  con- 
solidation, as  a  nde.  easier.  The  boundaries,  how- 
ever, of  the  municipal  township  and  the  school 
municipality  are  not  always  exactly  the  same. 

When  th<'re  are  two  hoards  r<'prer<entiiij;  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protr-stants  resp(>ctively 
in  one  municipality  each  board  acts  independently 
of  the  other  and  provides  for  its  own  suppotir-rs. 
The  Government  grant  is  paid  to  all  school  boards, 
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iiiiriisHi„ii.  rn  or  triistPPH,  In  |>i.j|H)rtinii  to 
•iiilnricf. 


.  "vv  iH  proinrly  «|K-,ikini;  •")  -^'parute  iiMiiiiitfe- 
'n.»l  nf  in.livul.i.l  sc|„k.Ih.  Th..  s.h.«)l  hoard  ia 
n'M|v,.,s,l,|,.  for  .,11  th«.  mhools.  h.if.  an  aln.a.ly 
Nlut...l  II.  Ill,'  pn.vjoiis  MTtioii.  i,  assisliMl  l,v  num. 
ii/a-is  III  iIhj  variniig  <ii,-,trii-tK  wIkti  iieci-HMiry. 

T1..T.-    is    not    iu    tl.,.    I'lOVmrr   .IMVlhii.^r   ,|,,,t    ,„ay 
!'<•  called  a  systf.i,  „f  •aidcl"  sd.oojs.     (),,t  of  .-  T.s'J 
<'l«-iii,.nfary   s.liouls  only  M?   i.iv  .l.s-.d   a.     •in,|,.. 
i«-n.K'rit-.  wlii.-l,  is  „„  ,,|„ival.  lit  t.rin.     Cnnally 
•^JNukin-   th,.M.  mIumiIs  art.  Htnat.,!    i,,    tl..   ,,.i„otr 
V'lrtH  ol  ||„.  IVoviiMv  ainon^'st  a  Csl,,,,;.'  <,i  a  culoi,. 
i/iiif.'  iK.pnlafioi.  uhi,  I,  |,,.,H  not  v,  f  p.,.,!,, ,]  tl^.  ,t„.  j 
<)t  i.mnidral     life  that    enal.lrs  fl.rm    to  ..r-anize 
.s.IuM.I  lK,anIs  acor.lin;;  to  law.     (iov..rnii...nt'"ai,l  ig 
;;.v..n  t.)  Il„.st.  Mh<,„|.  as  lil,..ral|y  as  possil.l..  „,>o„ 
tlu.  rcix.rts  (,f  the  inspfotors.  wjijeh  .-ontaiii  infor- 
I'lntion  as  t..  the  n..,.,ls  a..,l  drscrtn  of  the  variouB 
lo«aliti-s.      li,   the  ,,„„,se  of  ti,„e  ,h,.y  ^vill  neurly 
all  l)c  rppiilarly  orpanizo,!  cletiinitarN   s,!i  :.,|.. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  unirorni  cxamirin*-.!!  of 
«he  elementary  schools  there  is  no  classification  of 
the-m  for  the  whole  province.  H()w.>ver,  each  in- 
s|).'<tor  classifies  the  nninieipalifi,  s  in  his  district 
annually  nfwn   the   followinp  basis. 

H)  The  length  and  arranpeinoiit  of  the  school 
year ; 

(2)  The  condition  of  schoolhou-Sfs,  closets  and 
grounds ; 
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(M>  TIh'     Niipply     of     a|)|>arntiiH,     bla«kb«)ardi, 
niiflioii/H  school  journals,  Inniw,  rt'^; 
(l»  'I'Ih'  iiHc  of  till-  «-iurnc  of  Htiitly; 

(■))  The  iiHo  of  a  iiniiorni  s<  ri(  s  of  authorized 
t('Xt-l>(K)kH ; 

(«'))  The  Milaii.  H  <.f  t.ailK'ra  and  the  iiMjthod  of 
l>iiyiii«'iit ; 

(7)   Hale  of  local  taxation. 

To  oiKi.iirai;.'  and  reward  sixcial  effort,  the  Gov- 
•  rmiiciit  has  hivcii  for  a  feu  years  with  g(X)d  results 
tiw-  pri/.i'H  ill  each  iiisiHilor's  district  to  the  muni- 
<i|»a lilies  that  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
'Imiiij;  the  year  accordinj;  to  the  judgment  of  the 
iii>|)(ctor. 

Tlie  elementary  sc  hools  are  classilied  iu  tlie  sta- 
tistical reports  as  Ifoman  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
which,  I.roadly  speakiii;;,  is  ccpiivaK'nt  to  a  classi- 
licatioii  as  Fren<li  and  Kiiylish  resi)ective!y,  Ixith  as 
to  race  and  langiia^'c.  The  Irish  Catholic  element 
in  the  Province  is  an  inifKirtant  part  of  the  popula- 
tion aItIion;rh  small  in  munber  comiwrcd  with  their 
I'rench  co-roligioiiists,  but  the  cduciitional  statisticB 
place  them  anionfrst  the  Koman  Catholics  without 
distinfruishing  them  as  to  language. 

Including  the  independent  schcxds  already  men- 
tioned there  are  f.ono  IJoman  Cathofic  elementary 
s(  hools  in  the  province  and  H29  Protestant  elemen- 
liiry  sch,x)ls.  These  are  attended  by  193.591  and 
••55,(543  pupils  respectively.     There  are  no  statistics 
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jivaiiaMc  to  sh.,u  how  iiiany  „r  tluse  scliools  are  for 
'oys  (,i,ly.  or  j,Mils  only.  As  a  matter  of  coiiinion 
l<iio\vlo(iHV,  however,  eo-e(hicati!)ii  is  universal  in 
the  rural  .leinentary  s(h(H)ls,  and  is  the  rule  in  the 
villa;:^  and  town  scliools.  Tn  the  larj^er  cilics  where 
hunih-eds  of  children  assemble  under  one  rtmi  it  is 
ii^iinl  to  teach  the  h,)ys  and  pirls  in  separate  classes. 

Scho<j|s  for  tlie  blind,  deaf  and  defective  children 
have  Um-i  hrvu  established  and  efficiently  conduct- 
ed. Tlwy  owe  their  orinjin  to  the  charity  and 
devotion  of  religious  ord<Ts  and  to  private  endow- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  IJornan  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  resfx-c  tively.  The  (lovernnient,  has, 
however,  made  their  continuance  possible  by 
annual  appropriations  from  the  public  funds.  In 
iniM-2  there  were  .",()  ,,i,,,iis  i„  residence  in  these 
institutions.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
proper  provision  is  still  Inckinfr  for  the  training  of 
children  who,  while  not  imbecile,  are  still  mentally 
defective,  but  capable  of  receiving  instniction  to 
advantage  if  treated  in  special  classes. 

The  reform  and  industrial  sch<xils  of  the  province 
are  not  administered  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  but  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary.  Th(>  sum  of  $60,000  a  year 
is  exi>ended  from  the  pnblic  funds  for  the  education 
and  reformation  of  juvenile  deliquents.  Recently 
the  experiment  of  training  them  to  farm  life  has 
be(^n  tried  with  the  promise  of  good  results. 

.Ml  school  buildings  arc  constnicted  in  accordance 
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with   plans  that  me  [n-ovidcd  or  approved   by  the 
SiipiTinteiideiit  of   Public  InslriKtimi.      Wh,  n   li,,- 
islieti  tlivy  itinst    I...  inspected  and  approved   hi'torc 
I1--0,  by  the  st  hool  ins(>e(tor    .  iw>..-  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  {)laiis  and  specific  ,:iona  hai,  !»,•  t  followed, 
especially  in  respect  to  r  rovi.-ions  lor     .jl'ficietit  air 
space,  ventilation,  lijrlitin.r  iicatintr.  furnishing  and 
sanitation.      As   schoolhouscs   an    p'lldic   buildings 
they  are  subject  also  to  inspection  by  the  (Jovern- 
inent  ins|)ector  of  public  buildings  and  to  the  regu- 
Ir.tions  that   are   made   !,y   i!k.   I'n.vincial    iJoanfof 
Tbalth.     The  regidations  of  both  Committees  of  the 
Council  of  I'nblic  Instrnetion  antedate  those  of  the 
said   Hoard  of  Health,  but  there  is  no  conflict    of 
iiuthority  as  nnght  be  exr)ected.     School  boards  are 
sul)ject  to   both   sets  of  regulations  and   whenever 
fliere  is  a  dillereiice  they  are  obliged  to  sati.sfy  the 
greater    demands.     Moreover,    there    is  a    general 
statute  which  requires  that  fire  escapes  l)e  provided 
for    all  schools,    factories    and  other    buildings  so 
constructed  or  used  as  to  need  them. 

In  the  rural  parts  <il'  th-  Province  there  are 
practically  no  private  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  towns  and  cities  very  few. 

School  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  much  discussed  in  public,  and  at 
th(>  191 -2-13  session  of  the  Tx^gislature  a  bill  pro- 
losing  to  make  scIkwI  attendance  compulsory  upon 
the  Protestant  population  was  introduced  by  a 
Protestant  member.  It  was  defeated  practically  on 
two    grounds.     The    first    was    that    it    would    be 
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improper  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two 
leliyions  of  thf  Province  in  this  respect.  The  other 
..as  the  contention  that  without  the  aid  of  compul- 
sory hnvs  the  school  attendance  compares  very 
favorably  with  other  provinces  and  countries 
Iiossessing  such  laws.  It  was  also  held  that  the 
abolition  of  school  fees,  and  the  provision  of  free 
text-hooks,  would  have  to  precede  a  compulsory 
law.  Afiaiiist  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  also,  is 
the  fact  that  many  leading  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Chiirch  in  the  province  declare  themselves 
opposed  to  it  (iu  tlie  pmund  that  compulsory  school 
laws  usurp  the  ri,i,'hts  of  the  parents  and  of  the 
Church. 

As  for  tlu'  attendance  in  the  rural  parts,  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  from  7  to  14  years  of  age 
are  registenvl  as  pupils,  l)ut  some  of  the  inspectors 
(r)!i!plain  of  irn-.n.ilanty  of  altciidance.  In  the  city 
of  ^fontreal  the  (piestion  has  iteen  complicated 
during  the  last  few  yeais  by  the  large  increase  of 
thr-  foreign  |K)piilati.in.  Recent  figuies  go  to  show 
that  many  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  this 
|M>pulation  are  not  attending  school,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  compulsory  law  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  meet  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  real  explanation  is  that  schools  cannot  be  built 
rapidly  enough  to  accommodate  the  e^jceptional 
increase  of  population. 

School  age  is  generally  understood  to  be  from  7 
to  14  years,  i)ut  children  have  the  right  to  enter  at 
"■  years  of  age  and  to  contimie  till  IG  years  of  af^e. 
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However,  bcfor  the  latter  age  they  have  either 
coinplet(>(l  their  education  or  have  entered  the 
int'erniediatf  or  the  secondary  schools. 

The  followiiip  table  gives  in  the  first  column  the 
ruiin!)er  of  children  in  the  Province  as  shown  by  the 
{•Jimial  census,  and  in  the  second  column  the  total 
Mu;iil)(>r  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the  same 
yoar : 

Census.  Knrolli'd 

]'oys  from    .)  to    7  years  of  age.  .     49,430  37,460 

7  to  14     "          "   ..   148,978  142,377 

"      14  to  16     "          "   ..     35,799  11,145 

"       over  IG     (1>    2^314 

fiiris  from    o  to    7  years  of  age.  .     47,341  39,370 

7  to  14     "          "   ..  147,638  146,607 

"      14  to  16     "          "   ..     33,831  16,279 

"       over  16   (1)    4,484 

Totals (2)  463,023  400,036 

(1)  The  census  ''  •  not  include  children  over 
sixteen  years  of  ag- 

(2)  This  total  int  ._a  pupils  enrolled  in  inter- 
mediate iind  in  secondary  schools.  There  nre  in 
addition  2-2.."J7n  pupils  in  the  universities,  classical 
colI<'ge;-i,  normal  schools  and  special    rhools. 

(•"'•    'Vhv   imir.lx'rs   given    in   ihe  second   column 

are    not    1  skeii    on    a    given    fixed  date,    hut  th^n- 

include  all  \h.-  names  inr.(ri!)ed  on  the  register    of 
attend.Mi'ce  din-ii>g  tb     vear. 
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The  pcicoiuago  of  avcn-^e  attendance  is  com- 
I'UUA  by  cs;;!!)!!.-!!:!!-  tl:,.  ivlatioi,  ln>i\v.vii  tliu 
IKJssible  attfiidaiKes  during  the  school  year  and  the 
actual  attciulancos  uf  tliu  pupils  who  were  enrolled 
upon  the  refiister  at  any  time  during  that  year. 
I  l»(>i)  this  basis  the  percentage  of  average  attend- 
ance lor  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1912, 
was  as  i'ollows  : 

In    cK'ni^ntary    sciiools 74.U5 

In   inl<rine<liate  schools .sl.93 

Jn   secondary  schools 8G.31 

Sch   ol   Economy 

i'i'.'r<'  is  a  regular  progrannne  ul'  study  obligatory 
on  all  Catiiiilic.  and  cnoilier  obligatcry  on  all  Pro- 
testant (1.  ipentary  schools,  of  which  copies  are 
attached  hereto.  The  time  allotted  to  each  subject 
is  not  tixcd  by  regniatis)n,  but  an  approved  time- 
talde  is  printed  in  the  authori/ed  school  registers 
as  a  gui.ie  to  the  teacher.  The  time-table  for  the 
individual  school  i.s  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  sch'Kil  room  and  is  examined  by  the  inspector 
from  time  to  time. 

Religious  Instruction 

In  all  school,  religious  instruction  must  be  given 
to  all  pupils  whose  parents  do  not  object  in  writing 
to  sue  li  a  course.  This  means  in  practice  that  every 
I'upil  receives  religious  instruction  from  the  teacher 
with    t!ie    exception    of  the    few  Kotnan    Catholic 
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pupils  wlio  attoiid  I'lotestaiit  schools  and  vice  versa, 
and  the  Jo\vi<5h  children. 

Ill  th<'  yeiir  IDl-J,  l,7r>s  i;<,niaii  Catholic  elenieti- 
t:>ry  pupils  att;  iidi  d  Protestant  schools,  and  4.j3 
Protestant  elementary  pupils  attended  the  Itonian 
Catholic  schools.  Similar  lijiures  appear  for  the 
ilomaii  <'atholic  and  Protestant  model  scIkmjIs  and 
academies,  and  the^e  are  largely  explained  by  the 
desire  vi  F'.nfilish  and  French  pupils  to  Karn  the 
second   lanrfuapc  thoroughly. 

The  Jewish  children  of  the  Province  nearly  all 
reside  ill  Moiitri'al  ar.d  (,>iiel)>c.  and  some  Jewish 
teadiers  are  ( m ployed  by  the  school  board  of 
.Montreal. 

'riie  relifrious  t<'aching  laid  down  in  thi'  regula- 
tions of  the  Ponian  Catholic  Committee  in  strictly 
church  or  denominational  teaching,  and  iiiclu  ies 
prayers,  catechism,  sacred  history  and  manricrs. 
The  work  in  ea<'h  of  these  divisions  of  the  subject 
is  carefully  detailed  for  each  year,  and  sound 
pedagogical  directions  are  given  in  the  regulations, 
in  order  especially  to  see  that  the  significance  of  all 
the  words  is  fully  understood  and  that  the  pupils 
are  prevented  from  learning  simply  by  note. 

Although  those  observations  are  made  in  refer- 
ence to  elementary  schools  it  is  worth  while  to  say 
that  religious  instruction  is  carried  on  into  the 
intcrn'ediate  and  secondary  schools.  In  the  higher 
grades  the  course  in  sacred  history  is  extensive  and 
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the  cat.'tliLsin  receivvs  a  personal  and  reasoned 
■>tiitiy.  and  tonus  the  basis  lor  a  course  in 
ap<j!ogetics. 

It   is   hardly   proper  to  say   that   there   w   any 
teaching  of  morals  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools 
as  apart  from  religion.     The  subject  is  in  fact  an 
integral  part  of  religious  instruction.    In  fact  in  all 
the  courses  of  study  appear  the  words  "Moral  and 
Religious  Instruction,"  which  shows  that  tho  whole 
subject    is  treated  as    one.     Nevertheless    even    if 
morals  are  based  upon  religion  they  must  frequent- 
ly, for  pedagogical  purposes,  be  treated  as  a  special 
phase  of  the  general  question.     This  is  recognized 
m  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  special  directions 
concerning    the    teaching    of  "manners."     In  all 
schools  instruction,  not  so  nmch  in  set  lessons  as  in 
frequent    informal    and    illustrative  directions,    is 
given  to  the  pupils  with  a  view  to  impressing   on 
them  the  idea  that  "Fioliteness  and  good  manners 
have  their  foundation  in  the  Christian  virtues  of 
charity  and  respect."   .Although  rather  minute  rules 
of  F)olitoness  towards  parents,  relatives,  superiors 
servants,  the  aged,  priests,  the  poor,  strangers,  &c.,' 
are  given  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  inculcate  the 
nicer  and   soiiK'wbat  cliangvahje   rules  of  etiquette 
that  are  knov  n  to  uond  society.  The  t(>aching  under 
this  bea'ling  is  so  biuad  that  i't  must  be  reganled  as 
I'loral  as  well  as  conventional.     The  effect  of  paying 
attention  to  this  subject  for  generations  is  plainly 
discernd)le    in    the    n^inn(>r    and    bearing    of    the 
French-Canadians  generally   no  matter  how  humble 
their  origin. 
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So  far.  thesi'  leiiiarks  in  regard  to  religious 
iii^tnictioM  apply  only  to  tlu-  Itoinan  Catliolic 
)H)piilatii)n.  It  is  luccssary  to  cover  the  sn.me 
groiniil  soniewiiat  more  hrirfly  in  regard  to  the 
I'rcitestants  and  their  attitude  to  the  suhject  of 
ivligious  instruetion  in  s(h(K)ls.  They  as  a  whole 
desire  definite  ri'ligions  and  Christian  instruction 
as  a  part  of  the  ;■  liool  ciiurse.  llqually  with  the 
JJonian  Catholics  they  hold  that  morals  cannot  be 
effectively  inculcated  without  the  religious  sanction. 
Although  the  teacher  is  expected  to  make  use  of 
the  fre(]uent  occasions  that  arise  in  secular  subjects 
for  exercising  the  child's  mind  in  the  forming  of 
moral  judgment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  "Morals"  is 
a  sul)ject  by  itself.  The  regulations  of  the  Pro- 
testant Committee  declare  that  "the  first  half  hour 
of  each  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  opening 
exercises.  Scripture  reading,  singnig  and  prayer, 
instruction  in  Scripture  as  below,  and  in  morals, 
iiuhiding  readings  and  lessons  upon  Godliness, 
truthfulness,  honour.  resp<>ct  for  others,  good  man- 
ners, temperance,  health,  kindness  to  animals,  &c." 


As  this  pa|)er  is  written  chiefly  for  those  who 
I'.v.ell  l)ey()nd  the  borders  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  and  to  answer  que<~4ions  that 
are  sure  to  suggest  themselves  to  students  of  edu- 
cationiil  systems.  A  perusal  of  the  previous  pages 
h:is  probably  made  it  clear  that  the  Eoman  Catholic 
majority  and  the  Protestant  minority  work  har- 
moniously by  dividing  the  educational  regulations 
and    administration    into    two    separate     parts     in 
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n^Mi-.l  t<.  all  inattfis  ilint  woiil.l  -ivo  rise  to  a  wn- 
Ut  of  „,,i„ion  botwveri  fli^^.n.  It  is  ohvious,  too 
ili.'t  tlu-re  are  r  dimcultics  ii.  regard  to  relidious 
instnicdon  in  llu'  Itontan  Cntholic  schools.  All  the 
t.ntlifnl  iurept  the  i]opiunii  .iiul  th*.  f.-aching  of  the 
« liiinh  and  of  .oiirsi.  the  hishofiH  and  priests  are 
iin.iiunions  in  their  interpretation  of  doctrine. 

The     I'rousfanlH,   however,     include    Anglicans 
i'reslnt.ria.is.  ^^..th„di.sts.  J,-«s,  and  a  few  smaller 
l»"dies.     How  can  they  agree  njion  uniform  religious 
mstruction  for  all   I'rotcstant  F)iipilsV     In  the  first 
place  the  prohleju  was  originally  simpler  than  it  is 
now.      Kv,!,   twenty  years  ago  the  Jews  were  so 
tew  in  luiniher  as  to  he  entirely  negligihie,  except- 
'■ig  m  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  ex- 
••Miptioris  inid.r  the  (onsci.nce  <l:,ii>c.     Xow  v.  I.,-,! 
th.y   iMMuher  over  :iO,(M)()  in   tli..  city  of  .Afontreal 
then-  claim  for  .[.-.vish  teachers  in  classes  that  arc 
entirely  Jewish  has  been  acceded  to.     But  for  the 
Pn.tcstanf  classes,  all  denominations  have  for  many 
y-ars  l.,.en  agned  upon  th(>  principle  that  religious 
instruction    could    he    distinctly    Christian    in    its 
character  and  yet  not  contain  anything  objection- 
aMc  lo  any  denomination.    Accordingly  a  scheme  of 
liihlr   study   was  devised   ujwn   such   a   plan  as  to 
carry   t!ic   instruction   through   the  different  grades 
hy  a  seric-  of  nading  of  the  passages  of  the  Bible 
that  relate  tlie  facts  that  are  to  be  taught.     This 
sch(':iK"  wa-i  ri'vis-d  sonic  twenty  years  ago  in  order 
to    Ii.ive    the    Old  T,  staniv^Mt  and  the  New    Testa- 
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nient  work  po  on  connirrontly.  As  an  illustration  «f 
the  plan,  tlie  work  of  the  first  year  is  here  piven  : 

"rveiits  ((iniiicti'd  uitli  hirth  nf  Ciirist,  Lnkc  1., 
11.,  1-7;  Visit  of  Shepherds.  F.iike  11..  H-'JO;  Visit 
of  .MaL'i.  Miiif.  11..  i-IJ:  Flifjlil  into  K>:y|)t.  Matt. 
11..  IM--J:}:  Je.iis  and  the  l)o<tors,  I.uke  11.,  41-.t2  ; 
r.a|.tisni.  r.nke  III..  LVLM:  Matt.  ITT.,  1-17  :  Death 
ati'l  l^iirial,  John  XIX.;  Kesurreetion  and  .Xscen- 
si..n.  John  XX.,  ard  .^etK  1,  3-12. 

"Outlines  of  chief  evonts  to  \\w  end  of  the  life  of 
Joseph. 

"To     he    conimitted    to     memory:  The    Lord's 
Prayer 
\'<l  iv. 
1C.-17." 

It  may  .seem  stranjie  that  ditlieiilties  should  not 
arise  through  the  zeal  of  .some  teacher  who  might 
give  a  denominational  turn  to  her  teiuhing,  or 
through  the  (piestions  of  the  pupils  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  teachers  recognize  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  do  their  work  and 
have  enough  good  sense  to  act  reasonably  in  so 
delicate  a  situation,  and  as  all  teachers  know,  young 
pupils  do  not  ((incciii  tluiiisclvt's  ovcrnuicli  a-  to 
ipiestions  of  church  polity. 


the    Beatitudes ;    >ix     special  texts,    viz : 
s.  I'sl.  li..  !(l-n.  Matt,  xi.,  -Js.  .John  lii.. 


Drawing 


] 'rawing  is  rccpiired  by  law.  as  well  as  by  the 
rcgidations,  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Province.      Both    Committees   of    the    Council    of 
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l'ii!)lic  IiiMtruction  specify  the  work  to  be  done  in 
••!i<Ii  {.-rude  and  provide  lH'daj,'ogicul  directions  for 
tlio  teachers.  S|K(ial  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  subject  at  the  present  lime.  The  (lovernnieni 
has  appointed  a  Director  of  Drawing  whose  duty  it 
is  to  sup.'rvise  the  worii  in  the  iJonian  Catholic 
schools  of  the  Province.  Speaking  of  this  appoint- 
ment, the  Superintendent  said  in  his  annual  report 
of  1912: 

'The  development  of  manufacturing,  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  commercial  houses  in  cities,  the 
construction  of  railways  across  the  continent  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  fine  arts  render  the  exist- 
ence of  technical  schools,  and  the  teaching  of 
drawing  to  young  children,  more  and  more  neces- 
sary. The  latter  branch  especially  is  needed  in  our 
Provinc<«,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  time  had  come  for 
orcanizing  a  methodical  method  of  teaching  it 
ill  ''>e  schools  under  proper  and  experienced 
pi.i  .ance." 

A  Summer  School  of  Drawing  for  Protestant 
teachers  has  also  been  organized  at  McGill 
rniversify. 

Both  Committees  recognize  that  improvement  in 
this  subj-ft  can  come  only  through  the  better 
qualification  of  the  teachers  and  in  consequence  are 
now  strengthening  the  course  in  drawing  in  the 
Xoi-mal  Schools. 
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Music 

'I'liis  sii!>j.ct  i8  optional  in  the  Koinaii  Catholic 
sthools.  ami  is  oiijoiiuil  iii)<)i»  the  teachers  as  a 
iifCfssaiy  sul>je<t  in  the  Protestant  srh<if)ls.  Hnw- 
evi  r,  in  rural  elenitiitary  schools,  teachers  choose 
peiierally  to  neplf't  the  siihject  or  to  teu<li  it  by 
rote. 

In  the  city  of  Montreal  the  Protestant  Coinniis- 
sioners  hitve  I'nr  the  piist  thirty  yeai  eni[>loye(l  a 
s|H(ialist  who  has  achieved  much  success  us  a 
t'achcr  of  siti;;in.i,'  by  the  Tonic  Sol-ta  notation.  He 
has  fniined  the  teachers  who  have  an  aptitude  for 
tiiis  work  and  has  supervised  the  singinti  classes  in 
flic  various  schools.  He  has  been  instructor  in  the 
Pnitrsfaiif  Noniiil  School  durinj.'  the  siinie  p  li'd. 

Ill  all  the  Konian  Catholic  Normal  Schoola 
('IVainin;,'  Colle^'es*  the  practice  and  theory  of 
>inf:inf,'  are  (ompulsory  on  all  pupils,  the  staff 
notation  beinj;  used. 

Til  tlie  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Commivsiomrs  of  Montreal  special 
teachers  are  etnployed  who  have  producod  good 
results.  They  have  used  the  staff  notation  entirely, 
ill  preference  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

Physical  Exercises 

Physical  exercises  are  di dared  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  to  be  a  part  of  the 
school    course.      With  the    same  results    they    are 
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••njnim-d  ii|M)ri  tliu  t.ocher  in  the  peneral  rpmarka 
"lii.h  ii.<<)iii|miiy  llif  Ilornan  Catliolic  coiiihc  of 
sfii.ly,  uliilt-  fhty  ar."  iiot  rt'cnrdi'd  nn  ohlipitory. 

Ill  15)11.  thf  Strathroiin  Trust  tstablinhed  its 
annual  niti  in  this  nmncrtion,  the  tiTnis  and  oon- 
difiuiis  (.f  tho  TruHt  havinj,'  Ih-^h  am-ptfd  by  both 
(■nmiritti'is  (if  Ih."  (oiiiKil  o''  I'lihlic  Iiistnutii.n. 
Thf  HyIInl)iiH  of  Physical  ICxorcjseg,  furnishod  by 
the  Strathconn  Trust.  waH  distributt-d  to  all  of  the 
srhools  »)f  the  Province.  S|XTial  courses  of  instruc- 
tion have  also  In-en  provid«-d  for  all  tt-athcrs  who 
may  wish  to  take  thitu.  As  a  consccjuence.  there 
hag  been  n  renewtd  interest  in  the  subjeet.  In  the 
rural  schools  the  progress  so  far  has  not  been  very 
niarked.  but  as  the  true  purjxise  of  physical  exer- 
cises is  bett<'r  realized  a  wider  appreciation  may  l)e 
looked  for.  The  eiicourapenient  of  [)rizes.  in  the 
foiin  of  Imoks  suitable  for  the  school  library,  is 
otfen'd  to  the  Protestant  schools,  and  a  special 
certiii(at<'  is  issued  to  tin-  teachers  whose  schools 
have  won  these  prizes. 

They  must  secure  the  hanitonious  dev<lopin€nt 
and  promote  the  vigour  of  the  bodies  of  their  pupils 
and  at  the  same  time  see  that  their  pupils  become 
able  to  teach  others. 

Military  physical  exercises  are  practised  by  the 
members  of  Cadet  Corps  who  number  over  lO.OOfi 
and  are  principally  organized  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic nolleges.  There  are  also  Cadet  Corps  in  some  of 
the  higher  Protestant  schools. 
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MeOill  I  nivrrstty  Iiiih  an  iiii(MirtHiit  IVpiirtiiieiit 
iif  l'h\>*iial  Kiliiciitiuii,  anil  ull  tho  Normal  Sch»)oU 
;.'ivi'  a  thonai;.'!)  I  raining'  in  tlu'  Ktibjt'vt. 


Manual  Instruction 

Manual  iii^trnctinn  Iiuh  to  make  its  way  intu  the 
flrmcntary  scIkkiIs  of  this  province  aj,'ainst  the 
ill  run  of  |M>piilar  misippi'tlicnsions.  So  little  hatt 
\)fi>u  (lone  ill  comparison  with  uhut  mi(;ht  he  ex- 
|H'ct('(l  that  the  writers  iVar  that  uiiythitifj  they  say 
on  tlic  sul)jc(t  may  !«•  icislcailin;;.  It  must  he  sniil 
uii)-ipii\<M'ally  that  nothing'  is  doiii'  in  tiie  way  of 
iiuiniial  instruction  in  any  <if  the  rural  elementary 
s(h(>^^)ls.  In  a  feu  of  the  M'contlaiT  scIkkiIs  in  the 
town-,  which  are  or}.'ani/.ed  from  the  elementary 
ilepjirtmcnts  upwards,  and  in  the  city  schools,  there 
ail'  Will  e(piip|K'd  and  w(il  tiiu^'ht  manual  instruc- 
tion classes,  '['lie  inslrnctioii  is  lorreliifed  to  f!ie 
;»eneriil  work  of  the  scIkioI  and  is  found  really  to  be 
of  advantajie  to  that  ^;enera!  work.  The  teaching 
is  not  done  in  all  the  ( ity  srlnK)ls  hut  at  centrally 
situated  ones,  which  admit  pupils  from  neijrhbour- 
iiij;  schools  for  this  work. 

Tliirt  subject  received  ts  first  impulse  under  the 
eiicnuragement  of  Sir  Win.  Macdonnld.  Quebec's 
;:reatest  educational  K'nefactor,  who  some  years 
apo  eqiiipped  «ime  six  or  seven  class  rooms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  province  and  provided  trained 
instrnctfirs  from  Enpland  whom  he  paid  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  school  boards 
were  expected  to  continue  the  work. 
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TlioHc  remarks  must  not  be  understood  as  a  con- 
dtimiiition  of  the  chardcter  of  the  work  in  this  sub- 
jtt.  Wherever  it  is  undertaken  it  is  carried  on 
with  .-flieieney,  and  in  harmony  with  the  best  edu- 
tatioiial  practice.  It  is  the  fewness  of  the  schools 
that  {lives  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  Macdonaid  School  for  Teachers  a  course  is 
friven  in  manual  traininji  which,  while  not  very 
extensive,  is  intended  to  prepare  the  ordinary 
teacher  to  teach  some  form  of  handwork  in  the  class 
i(jom  when  a  specialist  is  not  employed  . 

Cookery,  laundry  work,  household  management 
and  dairy  work  form  no  part  of  the  compulsory 
course  of  instruction  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  and  yet  nuuh  is  accomplished  in  all  these 
subjects. 

In  the  many  convents  of  the  province  most  of 
the  {)upils  are  in  residence  and  are  required  to 
follow  a  thorou^jh  and  practical  course  in  cookery, 
laundry  work,  cuttiufi,  sewing,  knitting,  drafting 
of  patterns  and  designs,  mending,  &c  In  1911,  the 
Homan  Catholic  Committee  authorized  a  most 
extensive  progranune  of  work  for  their  Normal 
Schools  of  Housekeeping,  including  not  only  the 
foregoing  subjects,  but  also  a  full  range  cf  agricul- 
tinal  subjects  such  as  the  dairy,  avicidtnre,  horti- 
culture, apiculture,  &c.  Frequently  in  villages 
where  there  is  a  convent  the  school  boards  make 
ariangemcnts  whereby  the  lioman  Catholic  girls  of 
th(>  place  are  received  as  day  pupils.  These  pupils 
have  instruction  in  these  sf)ecial  subjects  like  that 
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given  to  the  resident  pupils  so  far  aa  the  different 
conditions  will  permit. 

In  some  of  the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal 
and  in  one  in  Quebec  city  (lomestic  science  courses 
are  provided,  but  attendance  is  optional. 

The  subject  is  oblijjatoiy  in  the  girl's  department 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Normal  Schools,  and  forms 
a  separate  branch  at  the  Macdonald  College.  Here 
tlie  course  is  so  extended  that  the  pupils  may  con- 
tinue until  they  fit  themselves  to  act  as  domestic 
science  teachers. 

Instruction  in  dairy  work  as  such  is  practically 
unknown  in  the  schools  in  the  Province. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  co-operative 
system  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  has  entirely 
displaced  the  individual  d?iry  methods.  Butter 
making  and  cheese  making  are  now  the  work  of 
trained  experts  who  are  al)le  to  produce  an  article 
of  unifoim  quality  and  to  place  it  upon  the  market 
in  large  quantities  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  In  fact  it  is  quite  certain  that 
very  few  farmers'  wives  or  daughters,  relatively 
six'akiug,  in  the  province  could  make  a  cheese  at 
all. 

Gardening  or  Ruralized  Education 

Although  there  are  no  special  regulations  laid 
down  by  anthority  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  in- 
struction a  natural  growth  in  the  number  of  school 
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gar(k'ns  has  taken  place  throiiph  private  initiative 
and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  French  primary  schools  the  first  gardens 
were  begun  in  1903,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Soeurs  de  Ste.  Croix  in  Laval  founty.  At  ai>i)iit 
the  same  time  Sir  Wni.  Macdonmd  onpaped  a 
thoroughly  trained  si>ecialist  to  give  all  his  tinio  to 
the  supervision  of  five  school  gardens  in  an  Englisli 
section  of  the  province. 

During  the  past  six  years,  under  the  enthusiastic 
direction  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Dallaire  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  movement  has  grown  so 
that  there  were  in  1913,  234  school  gardens  in  con- 
nection with  French  schools,  with  upwards  of  7,740 
pupils  at  work  in  their  little  plots.  In  the  Mac- 
donald  School  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  a 
teacher  of  elementary  science  has  charge  of  nature 
study  and  every  teacher  cultivates  a  small  plot  in 
the  early  sumnitr.  It  is  the  intention  by  means  of 
this  instruction  to  enrich  the  elementary  course  of 
study  without  in  any  way  neglecting  those  features 
that  must  always  remain  as  the  bnsis  of  a  sound 
education,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  pupil's 
future  life. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Macdonald 
Training  School  Prospectus  sets  forth  tho  purpose 
of  the  work  more  fully  : 

"XATrRE  Study."— All  the  studies  in  this 
department  will  be  based  upon  observations    and 
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experiments  made  by  the  students  themselves  in 
the  garden,  field  or  laboratory. 

"The  economic  side  of  the  work  will  con'-cr'/e  in 
and  radiate  from  the  school  garden,  and  will  touch 
u[)on  the  relations  of  air,  soil,  and  water  to  [)hint 
and  to  htnnan  life. 

"A  spirit  of  enquiry  will  be  inouuragcd  in  all  the 
classes,  and  much  practice  given  in  scientific 
methods  of  research  applied  to  problems  within 
the  reach  of  the  general  student,  the  teacher  \n  the 
common  school,  and  the  ordinary  citizen. 

"An  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  will 
be  cultivated,  and  applied  in  the  study  of  approved 
methods  of  beautifying  home  and  school  buildings 
and  grounds. 

"Those  forms  and  phenomena  which  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  young  will  receive  special  attention 
attention.  The  best  methods  of  using  the  natural 
surroundings  of  children  as  a  means  of  education 
will  be  studied  and  illustrated  in  the  work  of  the 
department." 

The  Protestant  Committee  has  recommended  that 
the  elementary  schools  should  each  have  a  garden 
with  an  area  of  about  ten  perches  square.  It  is 
felt,  however,  by  both  Committees  that  regulations 
cannot  yet  be  made  to  require  school  gardens  every- 
where, but  at  the  same  time  the  idea  is  ktpt  before 
the  teachers  and  the  local  authorities  with  the 
promise  of  much  more  success  in  the  future. 
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Civics 


In  the  Honiau  Catholic  course  of  study  for 
elementary  schools  this  subject  has  the  advantage 
of  special  mention  accompanied  by  pedagogical 
suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  it.  The 
instruction  is  naturally  of  an  elementary  character 
and  at  first  consists  simply  of  I'amiliar  talks  on  the 
municipal  corporation,  the  school  board  and  the 
schools,  the  parish,  the  vitar,  the  curate,  the 
diocese,  the  Bishop,  the  ecclesiastical  province,  the 
Archbishop,  tribunals,  the  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament,  the  Provincial  Legislature,  the 
electoral  district,  elections,  suffrage.  In  the  highest 
grade  a  text-book  may  be  used  dealing  especially 
with  the  general  ix)litical  organization  of  Canada, 
or  accounts  to  I>e  given  by  the  pupils.  Throughout 
the  work  facts  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar 
arc  used  to  arouse  their  interest  and  to  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  the  functions  and  utility  of  various 
social  and  political  institutions.  All  teachers 
whether  in  training  at  a  Normal  School,  or  prepar- 
ing for  a  diploma  otherwise,  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  this  subject.  The  course  of  study  for 
Protestant  elementary  schools  contains  no  reference 
to  civics  as  a  separate  subject.  It  is  left  entirely 
for  the  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  and  is 
taught  there  only  in  an  incidental  way  in  connec- 
tion with  history  and  geography. 
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School  Grades 
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In  the  elementary  schools  there  are  four 
standards  or  grades,  in  the  intermediate  three,  and 
in  the  seamdary  three.  The  course  of  study  is  a 
continuous  one  for  these  three  classes  of  schools  in 
the  rural  parts  that  are  organized  simply  as 
elementary  schools  generally  carry  on  one  or  two 
years  of  the  intermediate  course.  Similarly,  the 
intermediate  schools  carry  on  the  work  of  the  first, 
and  when  properly  equipped  as  to  staff,  the  work  of 
the  second  grade  of  the  secondary  schools.  The 
intermediate  and  secondary  schools  are  all  organ- 
ized from  the  lowest  elementary  grade.  That  is  to 
say,  (hey  do  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  in 
separate  classes  under  the  same  roof.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  the  system  is  completed  in 
eight  "years." 

The  pupils  are  promoted  in  the  elementary 
schools  solely  upon  the  examinations  that  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teacher  and  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  year's  class  work  as  shown  by  the 
class  records. 

There  is  no  leaving  certificate  except  that  which 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  complete  (secondary) 
school  course.  Promotion  certificates  in  city 
schools  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  average  number  of  children  to  i\ach  teacher 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools  is  33, 
and  in  the  Protestant  elimentarj'  schools  it  is  27. 
.According   to   the   regulations   of   the   Committees 
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V  ben  the  average  attendance  exceeds  fifty  (or  forty 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  intermediate  schools)  it 
bv^iomes  necessary  to  engage  a  second  teacher. 
The  statistics  do  not  give  the  number  of  overcrowd- 
ed classes  that  are  rejwrted  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  maximum  number  of  fifty  is  rarely  reached 
except  in  the  cities.  There  the  onlinsiry  attend- 
once  remains  constantly  near  the  limit  just 
ir.entioned. 


Free  Education 


Ir  the  city  of  Montreal  elementary  education  is 
free  to  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  Protestant  Coiimiissioners.  In  nearly 
all  other  elementary  Kchools  in  the  province  fees  are 
charged  at  a  rate  that  cannot  i-xceed  fifly  cents  a 
month,  nor  be  less  than  five  cents,  but  school 
boards  may,  by  resolution,  abolish  the  monthly 
fee.  The  average  monthly  fee  is  probably  about  a 
half  of  the  maximum.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
fee  is  exigible  for  each  child  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  whether  he  attends  school  or  not. 
However,  school  fees  cannot  be  exacted  from 
indigent  persons,  or  for  insane,  deaf,  dumb  or 
blind  children,  or  for  children  absent  on  account  of 
prolonged  illness  or  to  attend  certain  schools 
elsewhere. 

In  a  certain  sense  this  fee  is  a  poll  tax  rather 
than  a  fee.  It  is  collected  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
of  the  school  board,  generally  along  with  the 
ordinary  tax  on  real  estate.    In  no  case  is  a  teacher 
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allowed  to  rett'ive  it  from  the  i)upil8,  and  the  law 
diclares,  moreover,  that  no  child  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  ape  shall  be  excluded  from  school 
for  non-payment  of  monthly  fees.  There  are  in 
practice  but  few  cases  of  remission  of  fees  on 
account  of  indigence,  and  these  cases  are  not 
reported. 

Roman  Catholic  Secondary  Schools 
(Including  Intermediate) 

These  schools  are  provided  by  the  ordinary 
school  boards  and  maintained  by  taxation,  fees,  and 
(rovernment  grants,  or  they  are  "indei)endent" 
and  are  supported  by  fees,  Government  grants  and, 
ill  some  cases,  subsidies  from  school  boards.  As  u 
condition  of  receiving  Government  assistance  they 
all  are  subject  to  Government  inspection,  are 
required  to  follow  the  authorized  course  of  study 
and  generally  toobs'fw  the  regulations  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Comi..ittee. 

The  intermediate  schools  occupy  a  |X)sition 
plainly  designated  by  their  name,  but  they  are 
treated  in  the  school  law  as  belonging  to  the 
secondary  rather  than  to  the  elementary  class  of 
schools.  As  they  must  be  mentioned  in  any 
account  of  general  education  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  it  seems  best  to  deal  with  them  here,  but 
still  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  secondary 
schools  proper. 


There  are  507  of  these  intermediate  schools  that 
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are  controlled  by  school  Ixjanls,  attended  by  92,083 
pupils  and  I'lG  'independ-nt"  attended  by  11,713 
pupils.  The  l>oard  seh-xils  are  alniost  invariably 
mixed,  while  many  of  tne  indefK'ndt'nt  variety  are 
either  for  boys  or  tor  jrirls. 

The  secondary  board  schools  are  80  in  number 
and  have  an  attendance  of  30,116,  while  the 
"independents"  are  134  with  an  attendance  of 
23,583.  Most  of  the  schools  of  this  latter  category 
are  boys'  schools  under  the  direction  of  friars,  or 
girls'  schools  under  nuns.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
srhool  boards  employ  the  R'ligions  rather  than  the 
lay  teachers.  In  these  two  classes  of  schools  4,646 
religious  teachers  are  employed  with  905  lay 
teachers.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered  when 
the  cost  of  education  per  pupil  is  calculated  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Roman  Catholic  Classical  Colleges 

If  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  intermediate 
school  it  is  more  difficult  to  classify  these  institu- 
tions, which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  Quebec  in 
many  of  their  most  striking  features. 

They  are  20  in  number  with  an  attendance  of 
7.ftl8  and  are  staffed  by  663  religious  and  29  lay 
professors.  They  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
bishops  of  the  various  dioceses,  and  are  carried  on 
with  some  flight  assistance  from  the  Government. 
They  are  residential  colleges  which  boys  may 
enter   at   twelve   years  of   age   while   doing   their 
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elementary  work  ami  in  whieli  they  may  continue 
until  they  fit  tlieniselveH  for  tlie  li.A.  or  B.  Sc. 
degree,  or  for  t  nfrance  u|)on  the  study  of  the 
learned  professions.  They  do  elementary,  seeond- 
firy,  and  even  university  work,  the  degrees  being 
cdiitVrred.  however,  by  the  I  niversity  of  Lavui  t«i 
vhieh  they  are  attiliated.  Although  they  are 
classieal  colleges  they  provide  conmiereial  courses 
which  are  taken  by  about  a  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  their  pupils.  The  re|x)rt8  show  the  following 
numbers  arranged  as  to  age  : — From  7  to  14,  2,280 ; 
from  14  to  16,  2,929;  over  16,  2,980.    Total,  8,189. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  these  classical  colleges 
have  always  been  the  pride  of  the  French-C';Hiadi;iii 
race,  and  that  they  have  furnished  the  leading 
Frenchmen  of  the  province  for  many  generations 
with  an  education  that  has  well  fitted  them  for 
professional  and  public  life.  The  courses  of  study 
and  the  teaching  are  especially  strong  in  the 
humanities,  philosophy,  history  and  belles  lettres. 

There  are  no  reports  upon  which  to  base  a 
statement  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
Poman  Catholic  secondary  schools  and  classical 
colleges  as  shown  by  certificates.  All  members  of 
the  clergy,  and  all  members  of  religious  teaching 
orders  are  <>mfx)wered  by  law  to  teach  in  .iny  publie 
school  in  the  province  without  diplomas  from  train- 
ing colleges. 
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Protcatant  Secondary  Schools  (Including 
Intarmadiat*) 

These  Hchoois  (D  are  provided  by  ihe  ordinary 
school  boards  and  are  supported  in  the  »anie  way 
an  are  the  elementary  Hcbools.  In  times  now  long 
gone  by  there  wire  iiiuiiy  of  those  uchooU  that 
were  governed  l)y  special  bodies  of  trustees  that 
had  been  entrusted  with  their  management  by 
the  benefactors  who  endowed  them.  A  few  had 
their  origin  in  the  elTorts  of  religious  bodies. 
However,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  upon 
the  school  fees  and  the  interest  of  the  funds  that 
had  been  accumulated  by  endowments,  or  had  been 
collected  in  small  sums  from  contributors,  became 
so  great  that  one  by  one  these  academies,  as  they 
were  called,  passed  under  control  of  the  public 
school  boards,  and  became  a  charge  upon  the  taxes. 
Even  the  Royal  Grammar  School  of  Montreal, 
which  was  founded  by  the  Imperial  authorities 
nearly  a  century  ago.  has  for  a  half  of  that  time 
been  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  system. 

The  intermediate  schools  number  .50  and  are 
attended  by  .3,977  pupils,  the  co-educatio*  of  the 
two  st>xes  l)eing  the  invariable  rule. 

The  secondary  schools  are  33  in  r  'jber,  of 
which  only  one  is  termed  independent.  The  32  are 
supiKiited  by  taxation,  fees  and  Government  grants, 


(1)  Thp  inodol  sohools  (intoniKylintc)  maintain  the  rlpjnrntnry 
rlassos,  and  the  ucaJemii-s  (secoiulary)  tlh'  cl<  nii'ntarj'i  modtl  an  1 
a<a(U'iny  grades. 
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V  hilc  the  uiie  iiuU'))i'iidt'iit  ix  iiiuiiiluiiUkl  l>y  lt'<'s, 
c'lulowincnt  revenues  ami  (luvcrainent  granta.  The 
eciitral  authority  maintains  no  Mcondary  or  other 
irclMMils,  «'ithi'r  Honian  Catholic  or  Proit'stant,  in 
the  province. 

The  Protestant  secondary  schools,  with  only  five 
or  six  exceptions,  receive  boys  and  girli  into  the 
same  classes.    The  pupils  number  9,378. 

In  the  Protestant  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools  451  teachers  are  employed  with  an  average 
of  30  pupils  each.  Of  the  teachers  423  hold 
(liplnnias  granted  by  competent  authority,  but  the 
statistics  of  the  province  do  not  show  how  many 
arc  graduates  of  a  British  university,  or  of  a  normal 
college.  However,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  the 
highest  grade  of  diploma  has  been  granted  only  to 
graduates  in  arts  in  some  British  university,  who 
have  taken  professional  training. 

School  hoards  may  alK)lish  fees  in  .  -  secondary 
scIk)o1s  if  they  wish,  but  no  advaiit.^ge  has  yet  been 
ti-ken  of  this.  However,  ni'iiiy  sch()larshi|is  are 
provided  in  Montreal  and  Quel)>e. 

In  1810  two  l\oyal  grammar  s(  hools  were  estab- 
lished in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Quebec,  one 
in  Montreal  and  one  in  Quebec.  The  Uachers  were 
sent  from  England  and  all  <\|(iises  were  paid  by 
the  Imperial  (loverninent.  The  history  of  these 
schools  need  not  be  followed  here  further  than  to 
say  that  eventually  their  cost  was  assumed  by  the 
frovernment   of  Canada,   and   later   a   fixed   grant 
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\\»<i  M  .;  l)y  tlif  I'loviiitv  of  <^iit'l)t*f  aftiT  C'otifeil- 
fiatioi.,  iliit*  uraiit  j.'iving  th.-  Lii'iitfiiant-Ciovtriior 
»»f  flif  i'rov  luc  tile  right  c»i'  iMHiiinating  titty  free 
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Til'  Ir  f''  1!.'  "-ihool  Board  of  Montreal  offers 
yrarl\  t"  i  t  .  >  it  ion  in  its  lower  schools  m  luilnr- 
Hhijw  liaf  eiiMi'  'he  holders  to  free  tuition  in  the 
High  Sch'v-!,  \.  !io-.  (ourse  carries  them  to  univer- 
Kity  matriculation.  These  scholarships  are  not 
absolutely  limited  in  number,  and  now  are  about 
fifty  in  -11. 

A  similar  plan  is  followed  by  the  Quebec  High 
Sch<K)l,  but  the  scholarships  are  fewer  in  number. 

The    (Tovernnient    scholarships    are  awarded  to 

assisr  promising  sons  of  widows,  and  others  in 
strnitened  cireumsfiinces,  to  ac(juire  ;in  education 
betitting  their  |)ositinn  in  life.  While  these  free 
scholars  must  do  good  work  in  order  to  rontimie  in 
their  classes  as  such,  they  are  iieitlier  api^ointed 
nor  re-appointed  on  the  results  nf  (ompetitive 
examinations,  as  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  other 
scholarships  just  mentioned. 

There  are  only  a  few  Protestant  boarding  schools 
in  the  province.     One  is  the  Grammar  School  at 
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L«imoxvii]e,  which  is  organized  and  conducted  on 
the  plitn  of  the  English  public  schoola,  the  hcad- 
niiiMt'  r  anil  tht*  wlinie  ntufl  hiin;:,  in  (,iv\..  ;;eninillv 
brought  front  Kngland.  This  school  is  one  of  thf 
ft'W  secondary  schooU  not  controlled  by  ii  -chool 
iMinrd  and  not  following;  tite  coiirM'  of  study  laid 
down  by  the  Protestant  ("onunittee  of  the  Council 
of  I'ublic  Instriution  for  sfcondiiry  »chtK>ls. 

In  Montreal  there  are  also  a  fow  lumnlin;; 
K(  bools  for  l)oys,  hut  they  rec-eive  no  (fOvernin«'nt 
n(();,'niti<tu  and  are  attemU'd  by  sons  of  the  wealthy 
class. 

At  Staii-tead  there  i>  a  residential  school 
attcndt'il  li\  upwards  of  'iiH*  ]»u|)i'  ,  of  Uiili  ^fxcs, 
mostly  boardfTs.  The  school  is  cntrolled  l>y  the 
Wfslcyan  ^Iethodist  Church,  but  it  receives  a 
( (iivcrnrnent  grant,  follows  tht»  course  of  study  pre- 
pared for  s(  -ondarj'  s(  hools,  and  is  inspected  by 
the  inspectoi   of  secondary  schools. 

Till  Anglican  Churdi  has  one  bnardini;  s(  iiof)! 
for  <rirls  at  Conipton,  and  tliere  is  anotli  r  -'uli 
s.h.-iil  at  Dunham,  which  until  recently  u  !s  iii;,!'.  r 
the  si!ii:e  cliiirch  authority.  Xeithcr  ii;  'itiitiou 
now-  receives  a  (ioverini'eiit  <^    int. 

The  regulations  as  to  reli^'ioiis  and  moral  instnu  - 
tion  in  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  secondary 
schools  do  not  differ  in  uiy  way  from  th<  se  already 
piven  in  repaid  to  the  ciementarj'  schoois.  Natur- 
ally the  courses  of  study  are  different,  but  the 
practice  is  the  same. 
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The  ordinary  course  in  the  intermediate  and 
secondary  schools  extends  over  six  years  and  the 
averaj^'e  size  of  a  class  is  thirty.  Generally  speaking 
pu|)ils  are  promoted  from  class  to  class  by  the 
t<^achir  in  the  IJoman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
sch(K)ls  alike.  However,  for  the  Protestant  schools 
the  insi>ect()r  of  secondary  schools  prepares  and 
ilistrihntes  the  (piestions  for  all  grades,  except  the 
hi^rhest,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  answers  are 
written  simultaneously  and  are  valued  by  the 
iiis|K'(t()r  and  his  assistant  examiners.  The 
papers  of  the  highest  Rradi'  are  prepan'<l  by  a 
board  ma^le  up  from  the  professors  of  the  two 
Protestant  universities  and  are  examined  and 
valued  by  them.  The  results  are  accepted  by  the 
Department  for  its  purp<ises,  and  the  universities 
themselves  rank  the  successful  students  a« 
matriculants. 

A  leaving  cettificate  is  issued  by  the  Department 
which  is  accept(>d  in  provincial  and  in  extra-pro- 
vncial   universities  for  matriculaticm. 

During  the  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
written  examination  a  year  on  all  subjects,  but  it  is 
customary  to  have  several  at  the  option  of  the  head- 
master of  the  school.  No  pupils  are  entered  for 
examinations  conducted  by  English  examining 
bodies.  In  fact  it  is  many  years  since  even  one 
pupil  has  taken  the  university  o*  London  matricu- 
lation examination. 


The    only     scholarships     available     from     these 
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s(l)ool!4  for  the  piirposo  of  study  at  some  place  of 
higher  odiitation  iiie  these  oITt  r^-d  l)y  the  univer- 
sities. They  aiT  {jeticrally  awarded  on  the  results 
of  (oinjR'titive  cxaniinati' )n8. 

The  secondiry  s(  liools  h^ing  |tractically  all  under 
control  of  scIkk)!  hoards  are  siihjoct  to  and  receive 
(iovernment  inspection,  the  Roman  Catholic 
seliools  heing  visited  by  the  ins|)ectors  of  the 
elementary  schools  and  tlie  Protestant  schools  by  a 
s|>ecial  inspector.  The  classical  colleges  are  not 
inspected  at  all.  Neither  the  universities  nor  other 
organizations  have  any  part  in  the  inspectorial  work 
of  the  province. 

Teachers 


The  pupil-teacher  systeni  has  never  ht^n  known 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Teachers  are  trained 
in  what  are  known  as  normal  schcwls,  or  in  the 
universities,  or  not  at  all.  The  training  means 
eimultaneous  academic  and  professional  prepara- 
tion, but  it  is  never  begun  before  the  pupil  n  aches 
his  sev<'nt<enth  year.  He  has,  therefore,  eom- 
plet<Ml.  or  nearly  completed,  the  high  school  non- 
professional work  before  entering  on  his  training. 

There  were  in  1912  eleven  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
with  an  attendance  of  ft3fi.  These  normal  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  Oovernment  at  a  cost  of 
about  $120,000  a  year.  The  expenses  of  the  Pro- 
testant normal  school  have  all  been  pssimied  by  Sir 
\Vm.  Macdonald  on  condition  that  the  money    so 
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saved  to  the  Provincial  exchequer  should  be  other- 
wise used  for  Protestant  education  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 


In  the  Roman  Catholic  normal  schools  the, 
secondary  teachers  receive  their  treining  along  with 
those  of  the  lower  grades.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  many  friars  who  teach  in  the 
secondary  schools  receive  ther  training  in  their 
own  religious  orders  and  do  not  attend  the  normal 
schools  at  all.  They  are  indeed  providwl  only  for 
the  preparation  of  lay  teachers. 

There  are  no  special  training  colleges  on  the 
Protestant  side  for  secondary  teachers,  but  McGill 
University  has  a  recently  founded  chair  of  Educa- 
tion. Undergraduates  in  arts  may  take  a  course  in 
education ,  pass  an  examination  thereon ,  do  practice 
teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  Frof.-ssor 
of  Education  and  receive  diplomas  aft«r  graduation. 

Bishop's  University  lias  similar  powers,  but  not 
having  a  chair  of  education  the  lectures  are  given 
by  the  Principal  and  several  of  the  jirofessors.  All 
the  ex{)enses  are  borne  by  the  two  Universities. 

With  a  view  of  giving  some  professroiial  stimulus 
to  the  teaching  body  a  convention  lasting  a  week  is 
held  annually  in  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in 
turn.  Normal  School  professors  and  other  educa- 
tionists give  a  course  of  lectures.  The  expenses  of 
the  convention  are  borne  by  the  Government. 
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Moreover,  every  school  inspector  is  obliged  to 
hold  at  convenient  centres  in  bis  district  an  insti- 
tute, (conference  pedagogique)  lastirg  one  day 
annually.  Attendance  is  obligatory  upon  the 
teachers,  but  their  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Government. 

General 


The  number  of  teachers  in  e^ch  grade  employed 
on  a  given  day  is  as  follows  : 

Elementary  Schools. 

Roman  Catholic  Male  lay  teachers 38 

Female    lay   teachers 5.136 

Male  teachers  in  orders  .  136 

Nuns  teaching    567 

Totdl 5,877 

Protestant  Male  lay  teachers 32 

Female  lay  teachers 1,298 

' '        Male  teachers  in  orders 1 

Total 1,331 

Grand  total 7,208 
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Intermediate  and  Secondary   Schools. 

Roman  Catholic  Male  lay  teachers 259 

Female  lay  Ua.f.bers 646 

Male  teachers  in  orders..  1,3'27 

Nuns 3,319 

Total 5,551 

Protestant  Male  lay  teachers 85 

Female  lay  teachers 366 

Total 451 

Grand  total 6,002 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  1,468  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  universities,  colleges,  normal 
schools  and  special  schools  of  the  province,  thus 
makinfr  the  grand  total  of  teachers  of  all  grades 
14,67S. 

Teachers  being  engaged  by  the  local  boards  have 
not  the  status  of  civil  servants.  Even  the  normal 
school  principals,  professors  and  teachers,  who  are 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government,  have  not 
this  status. 

There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  salaries  for  the  province, 
but  the  salaries  are  everywhere  altogether  insuffi- 
cient. The  salaries  offered  in  the  new  western 
provinces  have  been  so  much  in  excess  of  those 
prevailing  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  they  have 
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attracted  hundreds  of  tho  best  teachers  and  are  still 
doing  so.  The  following  table  will  give  a  fair 
indication  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  salaries  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  : 

Average  salary  of  female  lay  teachers  in 
Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools  in 
towns $    217.00 

Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  the 
country 138.00 

Protestant  elementary  schools  in  towns..      437.00 

Protestant  elementary  schools  in  the 
country 281 ,00 

Roman  Catholic  intermediate  and  second- 
ary schools  in  towns 265.00 

In  Roman  Catholic  intermediate  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  country 159.00 

In  Protestant  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools  in  towns 738.00 

In  Protestant  intermediate  and  secondary 

schools    in    the   country 3S1 .00 

The  salaries  of  male  lay  teachers  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools  are  better.  They 
are  : 

For  Roman  Cathv,!ic  schools  in  towns. . .  .$    781.00 

And  in  the  country 4  !0.(Ht 

For  Protestant  schools  in  towns 1,206.00 

And  in  the  country  1,013.00 

The  male  teachers  in  purely  elementary  schools 
are  so  few  that  statistics  in  regard  to  their  salaries 
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Would  be  misleading  without  explanations  that  are 
of  no  general  educational  value. 

A  native  of  the  Province  of  QucIjcc  when  setting 
forth  the  main  features  of  the  educational  system 
for  the  information  of  strangers  is  inclined  to  touch 
lightly  upon  the  question  of  salaries,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  teachers  in  this  respect  is  not  creditable  to 
people  of  intelligence  and  of  a  high  average  of 
wealth. 

These  salaries  are  paid  wholly  by  the  local  boards 
and  while  there  has  been  an  agitation  from  time  to 
time  in  favor  of  making  some  legiHlative  minimum 
to  the  salaries  of  feathers  the  Governments  have 
been  reluctant  to  interfere  thus  in  matters  of  con- 
tract. For  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
teacher  by  offering  bonuses  for  length  of  service. 
At  present  every  certificated  teacher  receives  from 
the  Government,  independently  of  his  salary,  an 
annual  cash  bonus  of  $15,  $20  or  $2.5,  if  he  has 
taught  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  respectively  in 
schools  under  control.  Other  bonuses  averaging 
about  $25.00  each,  are  given  to  ten  per  cent  of  such 
teachers  as  a  reward  for  most  efficient  work  durinc 
the  year  as  determined  by  the  inspectors.  The  rural 
school  boards  are  also  enoouraged  to  increase  the 
salaries  by  means  of  special  grants.  Every  rural 
board  which  pays  every  one  of  its  teachers  not  less 
than  a  certain  sum  participates  in  these  grants.    In 

1908,  $.50,000  was  expended  on  this  principle  ;    in 

1909,  $75,000;  in  1910,  $100,000;  in  1911,  $125,- 
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000;  in  1912,  $225,000.  The  benefits  of  these 
grants  have  been  much  greater  in  many  parts  of  the 
proviiuf  than  apj^'ars  from  the  advance  in  average 
salary. 

Pension  Fund  for  Teachers 


Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  a  [tension  fund 
for  teachers  was  established  in  1880,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  are  here  given  in  a  general  way, 
unimportant  details  l>eing  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  of  expression.  Every  teacher ^  normal 
school  professor  and  school  inspector  is  oliligi-d  to 
contribute  annually  to  the  fund  two  per  cent  of  his 
salary  whether  he  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  or  not,  but  the  act  does  not 
apt)ly  in  any  way  to  teachers  in  holy  orders  or  to 
nuns. 

Teachers  having  no  legal  certificates  must  con- 
tribute, but  they  can  never  become  pensioners 
unless  they  qualify  by  taking  a  certificate  in  the 
regular  way.  A  male  teacher  niay  contribute  three 
per  cent  of  his  salary,  an'l  should  he  piedecease  his 
wife  she  may  receive  a  half  pension  during  widow- 
hood. 

A  pension  may  be  demanded  for  either  of  two 
reasons,  ill-health  or  age.  In  the  former  case  the 
applicant  must  have  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  and  must  prov3  ly  physi- 
cian's certificates  that  he  is  unable  to  continue  to 
act  as  teacher.  When  the  cause  for  which  the 
pension  was  given  is  removed  vhe  pension  ceases. 
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In  the  second  case  the  applicant  must  have  taught 
at  least  twenty  years  and  have  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years.  He  has  then  the  right  to  big 
pension.  Every  teacher  who  ceases  to  teach  for  any 
other  reason  than  ill-health  or  age  forfeits  all  pay- 
ments he  has  made  to  the  fund,  and  eveiy  teacher 
who  ceases  to  teach  before  giving  ten  years  of 
service  forfeits  all  payments  even  if  the  retirement 
is  brought  about  by  ill-health.  ]n  any  case  a  return 
to  teaching  revives  the  credits  in  the  books  of  the 
pension  fund.  A  ptrson  who  has  taupht  more  than 
ten,  but  less  than  twenty  years  may,  if  obliged  to 
retire  because  of  ill-health  ,withdraw  all  his  pay- 
ments without  interest,  but  cannot  r  ceive  a 
pension.  He  may  re-establish  his  rights  to  qualify 
for  a  pension  if  he  recovers,  returns  to  teaching, 
and  refunds  what  he  has  withdrawn. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is,  for  a  man,  as 
many  fiftieths,  (not  exceeding  thirty-five)  of  his 
average  salary  as  years  lie  has  served  as  teacher. 
Or  in  other  words  since  he  lias  j>aid  into  the  fund 
two  per  cent  or  1-50  of  his  salary  each  year  he 
receives  an  annual  pension  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
his  contributions. 

A  woman's  pension  is  calculated  on  the  same 
basis  and  is  then  increased  one-half,  but  may  not 
exceed  90  per  cent  of  her  salary.  In  neither  case 
can  the  maximum  pension  exceed  $1,050.00  per 
annum  and  when  a  pension,  calculated  on  the  legal 
basis,  falls  below  .$75.00  it  is  ra-sed  to  that 
amount.      Thus  a  man  and  a  woman  upon  equal 
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salaries  wuuld  in  a  given  number  of  year^  contri- 
bute exactly  the  same  huiu  to  the  tottt>is  of  thi- 
pension  fund,  but  the  woman's  pension  would  be 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  tho  man's  in  this  case. 
This  discrimination  in  favor  of  women  did  not 
appear  in  the  original  act,  but  was  introduced  into 
it  in  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1909.  It  is 
an  illustration  of  the  feeling  that  while  the  local 
boards  fail  in  their  duty  in  rej,'ard  to  woiuens' 
salaries  the  Government  should  alleviate  their  lot 
by  every  means  plainly  open  to  it.  As  the  Govern- 
ment itself  assumes  all  the  additional  expense 
caused  by  this  increased  pension  the  position  of  the 
men  contributors  to  the  fund  is  in  no  \\..y 
jeopardiihd. 

The  revenues  of  the  fund  are  various.  At  the 
institution  of  the  fund  old  teachers  were  allowed  to 
pay  back  stoppages  for  their  early  years  of  service 
and  these  stoppages  were  deposited  with  the 
Government  in  trust  and  bear  inteiest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  per  annum.  This  interest  is  now 
$9,695.90  a  year.  The  Government  contributes 
$29,366  a  year  which  will  increase  autoii-atically 
to  $35,000  as  another  fund  becomes  extinct.  The 
local  boards  contribute  the  sum  of  four  ptT  cent  on 
ctrtain  of  their  Government  grants,  this  contribu- 
tion now  amounting  to  $8,000  annually.  And 
finally  the  l;irgest  revenue  conies  from  the  stoppages 
on  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

It  must  be  understood  that  years  of  service 
beyond    the  limits    of    this    pmvince    cannot     be 
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reckoned  in  calculating  penHiona,  nor  can  any 
service  be  counted  if  given  in  provincial  schools 
that  are  not  under  a>nlrol  of  .>^chooi  boards.  How- 
ever, the  law  empowers  the  Superintt-ndent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  pcTniit  teachers  who  have  been 
contributing  to  the  fund  for  a  length  of  time  to 
continue  to  do  bo  if  they  enjjage  temporarily  in  a 
private  school.  The  permission  is  given  to  those 
vho  offer  satisfai-tory  reaHons.  such  as  a  desire 
for  light  work  and  short  hours  owing  to  indifferent 
health  after  many  years  of  work  in  the  public 
schools.  It  should  perhaps  be  said  here  that  uni- 
versity and  college  professors,  and  all  teachers  in 
special  schools  not  under  control  of  school  boards 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  act  as  well 
as  all  ecclesiastics  (including  clergymen  and  nuns) 
no  matter  where  they  teach. 

Last  year  773  pensioners  received  W3, '87.01 
from  this  fund. 

Finance 

The  annual  cost  of  inspection  is  $90,000  and  the 
cost  of  administration  including  the  salary  list  and 
the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  about  $40,000.  This  does  not  include  the 
salaries  of  the  se cretary-treasurerd  of  the  local 
boards. 

Xo  building  grants  are  made  by  the  central 
authority,  each  board  erecting  its  school  buildings 
and  paying  for  them  from  a  special  tax  that  is 
levied  for  the  purpose.     In  the  year  1912-13  the  De- 
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partinent  of  l'iil)lic  I  list  ruction  approved  '2G9  phiiin 
of  new  school  liouses,  arnl  the  (ont  if  (onstruction 
amounted  to  $84U..")9;J.  This  ti^'ure  does  not  in- 
clude tho  i-ost  of  any  but  buildings  used  for  i-lenuMi- 
tury,  intenncdiate  and  secondary  schools  under 
control. 

It  is  impossible,  owing  to  spetij?!  features  of  the 
Quebec  system,  to  separate  thi>  cost  of  education 
in  the  various  grades  of  schools  under  the  control 
of  local  boards.  It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  that 
every  secondary  school  and  every  intermediate 
school  is  organized  from  the  lowest  elementary 
grade  to  the  highest  grade  of  its  own  rank.  More- 
over, a  village  or  town  may  incluuc,  for  school  pur- 
poses only,  surrounding  niunicipal  territory  in 
which  there  are  rami  elementary  schools.  The 
school  board  of  the  cotniHisite  school  municipality 
is  obliged  by  law  to  pool  its  taxes  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
school  from  a  common  fund  without  regard  to  the 
contributions  of  the  various  districts.  The  iilea  is 
to  extend  to  school  districts  the  principle  upon 
which  individuals  are  taxeil,  i.e.,  to  conipe'  tli.> 
wealthier  districts  to  aid  the  weaker.  Tlie  working 
out  of  this  system  results  in  large  groupings  of  the 
(o«ts  of  (ulucntion.  but  it  likewise  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  classify  the  cost  under  various  heads  as  may 
be  done  when  the  different  grades  of  schools  are 
under  separate  management. 

The    Schools    for    Blind,    Deaf    and    Defective 
Chihlren.    four    in   number,  receive    Government 
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granU  to  the  amount  of  $23,140  anmially,  and 
viiriouM  anniH  Uy  public  sulwcription.  The  three 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  are  under  rccelesiastic 
control,  and  in  consequence  there  is  practically  no 
•alary  list  to  provide  for  in  them.  It  follows  tliit 
no  estimate  has  been  made  ns  to  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing thii  unfortunate  class.  The  Markay  Institute 
(Protestant)  receives  its  share  of  the  Government 
grant  just  mentioned,  but  the  principal  cost  is  met 
by  the  endowment  of  the  founder  and  by  public 
subscriptioMH.  The  pupils  in  Ihesf  four  schools 
are  WO  in  number. 

The  Ihformatory  and  hulustriaJ  Schools  are 
sup|H)rttd  by  the  proviiuv  at  a  cost  of  ."i^iO.fMiO 
annually,  but  as  in  pr«?vious  iiistiinces  the  ('xiH.ns4'.s 
cannot  be  classified. 


The  average  cost  of  education  for  all  classes  of 
schools  excepting  those  for  the  Blind,  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  the  Industrial  Reformatory  Schools, 
amounts  to  $11.25  iier  annum  for  each  registered 
pupil,  or  $18.00  for  each  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance. This  expenditure  falls  considerably  below 
that  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  of 
America,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  the  same  as  in 
tlK'  Province  of  Quebec,  but  at  the  risk  of  a  charge 
of  iteration  attention  must  again  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic  classical  colleges 
and  many  of  their  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
are  taught  by  priests,  friars  and  nuns  on  nominal 
salaries.     As  a  consequence  there  seems  to  be  no 
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ready  way  of  coniparitiun  (,f  our  gystenia  on  the 
busiH  of  expenditure. 

Trat-Boolu 

Tlifre  JH  no  pruviHion  fur  the  8tale  [)ruductiou  of 
text-books,  but  all  books  that  are  used  in  the  public 
Hchools  must  be  authorized  by  one  of  the  C'ommit- 
li'.  s  of  the  Council  of  Public  Iii^^tt  notion.  The 
uuthorized  list  in  both  cases  contains  several  books, 
or  sets  of  books,  in  each  ^subject.  The  local  boards 
ari<  obliged  to  choose  from  this  list  one  book,  or  on« 
set  of  books,  in  each  subject,  tli.'se  to  l)e  used  in  the 
schools  under  their  contrt)!,  r<  Hi-Rctively ,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  omers.  The^c  I.V'  ar^  revistj 
once  in  four  years  and  every  JKiok  Ktnick  t'  )m  the 
lists  ut  the  revision  may  reinuin  one  v'^r  Imi/cr  in 
use.  This  is,  tiien-fore,  really  u  ki:  buiaiioii  nf 
state  and  local  authorization  of  books.  The  ''pd- 
tcstant  Committee  has  now  adopted  the  principle  of 
uniformity  of  text-books,  so  tli.it  the  local  boards 
will  not  be  obliged  in  future  to  make  a  choice. 

There  are  no  specific  conditions  prescribed  as  to 
paper,  tyjie,  style  of  printing  or  binding,  but  books 
are  not  considered  at  all  in  manuscript  form.  They 
must  be  presented  for  examination  in  their  final 
form  with  the  retail  price  printed  on  the  (over.  If 
they  are  not  satisfactory  in  any  of  the  respects  just 
mentioned  they  are,  naturally,  rejected.  Books 
once  authorized  must  be  supplied  duriii;:  n  (piad- 
rennium  in  a  quality  as  to  make  up  equal  to  that  of 
the  specimens  originally  submitted. 
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It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  Government 
has  supplied,  free  of  charge  for  some  ten  years,  a 
primary  book  in  French  to  the  school  boards  that 
apply  for  it.  It  still  forms,  however,  an  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  the  books  actually  in  use  in  the 
province. 


Consolidation 

So  far,  the  policy  of  consolidation  has  been 
urged  wholly  in  connection  with  the  Protest- 
ant rural  schools  of  the  Province.  The  Koman 
Catholic  schools  are  usually  well  filled  with  pupils, 
owing  to  the  fpct  that  the  French-Canadian  farmer 
generally  has  «  large  family.  The;  need,  therefore, 
of  consolidation,  for  coononiic  reasons,  is  not  so 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  lioman  Catholic  rural 
schools  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  Protestant  rural 
schools.  The  latter,  however,  have  frequently  not 
only  a  small  number  of  pupils  but  are  kept  open 
shorter  periods  of  the  year  than  the  required  ten 
months.  To  these  small  short-term  schools  com- 
I  ttent  teachers  cannot  ba  attractv-d  nt  any  ordinary 
salary,  and  hence  for  obvious  <conoii>ir  reasons  it  is 
advisable  that  three  or  four  such  schools  should  be 
closed  and  united  in  a  central  one  which  can  be 
kept  <)ix>n  the  full  school  year  period  For  twenty 
years  the  Department  has  urged  this  policy,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  on  a  small  scale  in  a  number  of 
cases,  but  only  in  a  few  instances  have  the  school 
boards  undertaken  the  essential  work  of  prf)viding 
conveyance    for    the  pupils.     In    most    cases  they 
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have  simply  made  certain  allowances  to  the 
parents,  equal  to  rt'iiiisslon  of  taxes  and  fees,  and 
have  required  them  to  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
veyance of  their  own  children. 

Such  a  system  is  never  satisfactory,  at  least 
never  so  satisfactory  as  when  a  team,  hired  by 
contract  with  the  school  board,  is  certain  to  call 
daily  for  all  the  pupils  along  a  given  route.  Hence 
the  Government  of  the  Province  has  now  provided 
a  special  fund  from  which  grants  may  be  mado  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Protestant  rural  schools, 
wherever  that  policy  may  be  advi8al)le.  This  fund 
becomes  available  in  the  school  year  -1914-1  "J.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  th?  school  boards  and  the  lato- 
payers  the  practical  effect  of  these  f,'rants  will  be  to 
ensure  that  consolidation  will  not  entail  extra 
expense  beyond  that  which  may  l>e  needed  in  pro- 
viding better  accommodation  in  a  central  school. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to 
encourag-^  the  establishment  of  schools  of  higher 
rank  (usually  the  Model)  when  consolidation  takes 
place,  if  the  local  conditions  are  favorable. 

Consolidation  is  also  urged  as  the  best  means  for 
obtainirg  satisfactory  work  in  the  rural  schools  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

The  school  law  gives  authority  to  the  school 
boarls  to  adopt  consolidation,  to  close  one  or  more 
districts  of  the  numicipality  for  that   purposi!,  to 
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contract  for  conveyance,  and  to  purchase-  the 
wagons  if  necessary.  The  fact  that  a  single  rural 
school  board  has  the  authority  over  a  number  of 
schools  makes  it  easier  to  consolidate  in  this  Pro- 
ving than  if  the  "single  district"  plan  pevailed. 
Nevertheless,  the  conservative  attitude  towards  the 
policy  which  has  marked  the  other  older  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  (Quebec. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  a  much  more  favor- 
able attitude  is  manifest,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  encouragement  of  the  Government  grant  will 
result  in  many  consolidations  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  moment  of  final  revision  of  this  jianiphlet. 
several  im|)ortant  consolidations  have  taken  place, 
as  the  result  of  the  new  grants. 


University  Education 


There  are  three  Universities  in  the  Province  (1) 
Lnral  having  the  mother  house  in  Quelx-c  and  a 
practically  autonomous  branch  in  >rontreaI,  and 
being  a  f'rench  and  Koman  Catholic  institution. 
(2)  McCill  UuircTsity  in  Montreal,  English,  non- 
sectarian,  but  national  rather  than  Provincial  in  its 
as|iratii)ns.  (.3)  The  Vniicrfiity  of  Bi.thop.'^ 
Colhgr,  Lennoxville,  an  Anglican  Church  institu- 
tion, quite  without  denominational  bias  in  its  arts 
course,  and  requiring  residence  within  the  walls  of 
the  College. 
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These  three  Fnivtrsities  are  teaching  institu- 
tion.s  and  confer  degrees  only  upon  graduates  who 
follow  the  lectures  given  in  the  Universities  or  in 
affiliated  colleges. 

The  tables  given  in  Appendix  E.  on  page  121  give 
some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sities. 

The  Protestant  Universities,  McGill  and 
Bishop's,  entered  into  an  arrangement,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  by  which  they  undertook  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Education  in 
the  examination  of  tlie  pupils  ot  the  secondary 
schools.  Under  this  arrangenient  there  is  a  Univer- 
sity School  I'^xamining  iJoard,  the  examiners  being 
profe-sors  of  the  two  Universities,  i'hey  [irepare 
pajHTs  which  in  the  month  of  June  each  year  are 
sent  to  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  answers 
are  returned  to  the  lioard  lor  vamation.  These 
papers  are  for  the  final  year  only  and  relate  exelu- 
sively  to  those  sul)jeets  that  are  contmued  into  that 
year.  A  successful  examination  ensures  a  certifi- 
cate, formerly  known  as  the  .\.A..  (.Associate  in 
.\rts)  which  gives  the  holder  the  right  of  entrance 
into  the  various  faculties  of  the  Universities.  This 
(ertificate  is  generally  a-c(cpred  as  n  matriculation 
vinces  and  is  now  calUil  "The  Ueavin;;  Certificate." 
'.Vriusion  is  made  to  this  on  pa,t:e  44  of  this 
report.*  This  arrangeiiunt  lias  proved  s  itisfactnry 
and  I)  iielicial  both  to  the  .secondarj'  schrxils  and  to 
the  Universities.     It  cannot  i'e  said  that  the  Uni- 
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versities  have  any  other  special  relationship  to  the 
sccoiulaiy  schools  of  the  Province. 

There  are  no  colleges  of  university  rank  except- 
ing the  nineteen  Roman  Catholic  Classical  Colleges 
previously  mentioned  on  page  73. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  supplement  here  the  pre- 
vious reference  to  these  Classical  (.'onefjes  by  sayiii}; 
that  their  University  work  is  carefully  supervised 
and  controlled  by  Laval  University.  The  papers 
set  in  the  various  subjects,  and  for  the  various 
years,  are  prepared  or  passed  by  a  board  upon  which 
there  is  at  least  one  representative  from  each 
college.  The  answers  are  received  and  valued  by 
the  same  board.  Thus  weakness  in  any  subject  in 
any  college  is  noticed  and  remedied.  The  ctl'ett  of 
this  joint  system  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of 
work  everywhere  to  the  character  of  that  done  in 
the  best  equipped  institutions,  and  to  give  a 
uniform  value  in  the  public  mind  to  the  degrees 
conferred  by  Laval. 

Technical  and  Agricultural    Instruction 

For  many  years  schools  under  control  of  a  special 
hoard  called  the  Council  of  .\rt8  and  Manufactures 
have  been  carried  on  in  different  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  Province  with  much  success  consider- 
iufi  their  limitations.  In  the  first  place  only  even- 
iiifr  classes  have  been  provided,  and  in  the  second 
the  Ovpemlituie  has  Ixh'H  modesr.  '!'!ie  <o-t  <! 
iMaititenance  to  the  extent  of  $16,000  is  borne    by 
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the  Government  and  the  balance  is  provided  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  average  attendance  of  pupil:) 
for  the  past  year  was  5,247  and  the  classes  were 
conducted  in  49  school  municipalities.  The  ages  of 
the  pupils  vary  from  16  years  upwards,  no  one  wish- 
ing to  take  a  special  course  being  excluded  for  rea- 
son of  age.  The  courses  vary  from  the  extensive 
work  provided  in  Montreal  to  mechanical  and  linear 
drawing  in  a  few  small  places.  In  Montreal  classes 
are  formed  in  the  following  subjects: — Freehand, 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  dtcorative 
painting,  modelling,  lithography,  joinery,  plumbing 
and  heating  apparatus,  making  shoo  patterns,  cut- 
ting and  sewing  and  music.  Although  this  work 
has  been  good  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  been  felt 
that  it  should  be  supplemented  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  rapidly  growing  populatiin  in  manufacturing  riiul 
industrial  centres.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  taken 
when  three  years  ago  the  Protestant  School  Com- 
missioners of  Montreal  erected  a  large  building  for 
a  Conimercial  and  Technical  High  School  for  day 
classes  alone.  This  school  has  an  attendance  of 
1 .100. 

Soon  after  the  Montreal  Technica.  institute  was 
formed  by  public  spirited  citizens  of  that  city  and 
received  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
courses  in  technical  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  desirous  of 
advancing  themselves  in  their  work. 

"In  190S  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Institute,  to 
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the  extent  of  granting  the  free  use  of  the  Commer- 
cial and  Technical  High  School  building  for  even- 
ing classes,  and  of  assuming  the  management  of 
the  course  of  instruction  outlined  by  the  Institute. 
"Classes  were  opened  for  work  on  the  'J  1st  of 
September,  1908.  The  large  initial  enrolment,  and 
the  interested  and  successful  work  of  the  students, 
have  fully  justified  the  continuance  of  the  joint 
management  and  the  opening  of  the  classes  for 
another  session  on  a  more  extended  scale." 

"The  courses  offered  will  consist  ot  a  preparatory 
course  in  the  ordinary  Flnglish  branches  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  student:  who  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  their  studies  to  undertake  the  higher 
work  of  the  technical  classes  proper;  a  course  in 
practiciil  ii-athematics.  including  technical  arith- 
metic, mensuration,  algebra,  trigonometry,  j-rar- 
tical  plane  and  solid  geometry ;  courses  in  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing ;  industrial  designing ; 
chemistry,  elementary  and  advanced;  elementary 
woodwork,  pattern-making  and  carving;  metal 
work  and  electricity;  and  in  cookery,  needlework, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  for  women." 

However  creditable  these  efforts  have  been  to 
those  responsible  for  them  they  are  still  recognized 
as  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  province 
with  a  population  of  over  2,000,000  and  with  one 
city  of  000,000  people  in  which  there  is  one  >ysti'ni 
of  railway  shops  employing  8,000  men.  This 
recognition  of  inadequacy  was  plainly  made  by  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  1907  when  it  enacted 
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the  foundation  of  a  technical  school  in  Montreal 
and  another  in  Quebec,  the  former  to  cost  $750,000 
with  its  equipment  and  the  latter  $350,000.  The 
two  institutions  accommodnt<'  1,500  pupils  and 
are  adapted  to  day  and  evenuig  class.  Both  build- 
iiif.'s  are  now  completed  and  arc  supplied  with  com- 
petent aii<l  ex|K'rieiiced  instruitors.  The  courses 
of  study  arc  comprehensive  and  especially  related 
to  the  local  industries.  It  is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  present  (roveniiiietit  to  rejiard  these  schools  as 
only  a  beginning  of  better  lliirigs  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  them  as  fast  as  they  are  needed. 
lhe.se  two  schools  are  sup|virted  jiuiitly  l)y  the 
Provincial  Government  and  the  city  councils,  the 
charter  of  Montreal  providing  for  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  ^-25,000  from  its  funds  Inr  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  Montn-al  .^cIkkjI. 


The  other  technical  colleges  of  the  Province  arf 
the  Science  Department  of  McGill  University  and 
the  Polytechnic  School  in  attiliation  with  Laval, 
which  are  referred  to  on  |>ages  78  to  80.  The 
former  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an  institution  which 
can  bear  comparison  in  all  respects  with  any  similar 
ii'stitution  in  the  world,  while  the  Polytechnic, 
v.hi<'b  is  naturally  less  known.  bi'Voiid  the  borders 
of  the  Province,  is  justly  valued  by  the  French 
cionstitnency  which  it  serves.  .\  technical  school 
has  al.^o  been  built  and  ('(piipped  by  private  bene- 
faction at  Hhawinigan  Falls — an  inijvirtant  tnanii- 
facturinf"  centre — and  it  is  of  the  type  needed  in 
similar  towns. 
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Agriculture 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  f(.fling  in  favour 
of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  Hcbouls  of  the 
Province,  and  the  regulations  of  the  two  Coninnit- 
tees  have,  for  many  years,  given  the  subject  a  place 
in  the  courses  of  .study.  In  1S9?)  the  Legislature 
added  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  the  regulations 
by  enacting  that  "Agriculture  ^hali  l>e  taught  in 
all  schools  in  rural  niuiiicipalitios."  In  elementary 
sehod! .  the  subject  was  included  under  the  general 
rea^l  of  "I's-eful  Knowledge,"  and  the  teaching 
v,i(s  oral,  the  teacher  using  a  text  l)(H>k  for  hfv  ouii 
guidance.  Until  re(ently  the  results  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  unsatisfactory  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  The  teichcrs  were  aln.o-t  entirely 
women  and  were  not  |iro|K>rIy  instructed  them- 
selves, the  lattiT  fact  being  as  apparent  to  the 
parents  as  the  former.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
interest  small  children  in  this  subject  by  any  but 
the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

At  present,  however,  a  change  has  come  over  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Ev<ry  teacher  who 
receives  her  diploma  from  the  Koman  Catholic 
Central  Board  of  Examiners  passes  an  examination 
in  agriculture  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  while 
even  better  arrangements  prevail  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  Ciovernnient  engages  Mr.  O.  E. 
Pallaire,  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Dairy  School 
and  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  experience  and 
of  much  ability,  to  give  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
yearly  in  each  of  the  ten  Poman  Catholic  Normal 
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Sc'IiooIh  as  supplemental  to  the  ordinary  course  m 
agriculture. 

The  Proti'stant  School  for  Teachers  has  equal 
facilities,  beinp  a  part  of  the  Macdonald  College 
which  iiicludi's  an  agricultural  department  as  well 
as  a  department  of  domestic  eoonoiiiy.  The  teachers 
who  have  taken  their  diplomas  recently  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  ao  competent  instructors  in  this 
subject. 

Of  the  institutions  that  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  there  are  four 
in  the  Province,  including  the  Dairy  School  of  St. 
Hyacinthe. 

The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Oka  has  recently 
been  nfliliatfd  with  Laval  Iniversity,  from  which 
academic  degrees  are  received  by  the  graduates 
who  take  the  full  three  years'  eourw.  It  serves  the 
western  part  of  the  Province  and  is  carried  on  by 
the  Trappist  Fathers.  TherL- are  five  lay  professors, 
six  Trappists  who  devote  thenisilves  wholly  to 
theoretical  work,  six  who  have  charge  of  practical 
work  and  two  who  give  all  tlwir  time  to  teaching 
and  overseeing.  There  were  57  pupils  in  attend- 
ance last  year,  but  a!>out  100  can  be  accommodated. 
If  the  preliminary  education  is  sufficient  pupils  may 
enter  at  l-'j  years  of  age,  but  the  average  iige  of 
those  in  attendance  is  about  18  years.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  gives  this  institute  $o,oOO  a 
year  and  in  addition  seven  dollars  a  month  for  each 
pupil    'p  to  the  maximum  number  of  fifty.     The 
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pupil  are  i«quiN>d  to  follow  toiM-uireiUly  with  their 
technjcal  work  coiinti's  in  Fremli,  t^tl^,'li»h,  arith- 
mftif,  cimi|K)8ition.  domefltic  and  agricultural 
bookkeeping,  hygiet...  nnd  the  elementa  of  civil  and 
municipal  law.  During  the  first  year  special 
att«»ntion  ifi  given  to  geiKral  notions  of  agricultiirf 
including  physics,  chemiatry,  hotany  and  zoology 
as  the  scientific  basis  of  agriculture ,  while  in  tl.e 
Hubsequeiit  year^  i!ie  itntrHv  xonies  luori'  e  xcn- 
tially  technical.  ')  in?  full  courHe  includes  practical 
and  theort'tica!  \\..rk  in  hiitttr  mnkirig.  di.-e*' 
making  (Cheddar  and  soft  iliresi't,  field  culture 
and  what  it  involves,  study  nf  soils,  fm  t  and  tree 
fultun',  kitchen  gardening.  Imnding  ami  raising 
of  rattle  and  horses,  poultry  and  bee  keeping, 
dair>ing,  wine,  ciilir  and  maple  sugar  making,  and 
the  tinning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Short  courses 
are  furnished  for  farmers  who  wish  to  take  special 
lectures  for  a  week  or  more  on  some  phase  of  their 
work,  but  these  farmers  are  not  reported  as  a  part 
of  the  body  of  students. 

The  Agricultural  School  at  Ste.  .\nne  de  la 
Pocatiire  serves  the  French  population  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Province.  The  school  is  under 
clerical  control  and  follows  a  similar  course  of  study 
to  that  given  at  Oka.  The  staff  is  Pniailer  and  the 
number  of  pupils  is  about  twenty.  Arrangements 
are  actually  vnder  way  by  which  this  institution 
will  be  affiliated  to  Laval  and  will  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  work. 

The   Macdonald  College    is    ineoiiiorated     with 
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Mt<}ill  Inivorsity  and  ia  under  control  of  the 
(Jovernor^  of  the  I'luverHity.  It  it  organized  into 
three  departniont«,  (1)  The  School  of  Agriculture, 
<•-»•  The  ScluK.I  fur  Teachen*,  and  (3)  The  HtluM>l 
of  liouHchold  Science. 

It  was  founded,  erected,  equipped  and  endowed 
by  Sir  William  Macdonnid  iit  a  prosH  co-^f.  it  is 
entiniated,  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  ia  intended  not  only 
to  provide*  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the 
several  branches  of  agriculture  but  also  to  provide 
"for  the  carrying  on  of  research  work  and  investi- 
gation and  for  the  diHseinination  of  knowled;;e ;  all 
\vi»h  particular  regard  to  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  population  in  rural  districtH.' 

Pupils  may  enter  at  eighteen  years  of  ape  after 
an  examination  to  show  sufficient  education  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  course,  higher  standards  b«>in;:  set  for 
those  who  take  the  full  criurse  leading  to  a  di ;:rie. 
The  ordinary  courses  extend  over  two  yeais  or  four 
yearn,  the  former  qualifying  for  a  diploma  in 
agriculture  and  the  latter  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  (B.S.A.) 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  detailed  as  follows : 
Animal  husbandry,  biology,  cereal  husbandry, 
chemistry,  drawing,  English,  farm  machinery,  his- 
tor}',  home  dairj'ing,  horticulture,  manual  training, 
mathematics,  nature  study,   physics,  poultry. 

In    the    second    year    are    added    bacteriology, 
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botany,  entomology  and  geology.  This  work  is 
tontimird  ni  thi-  third  year  while  in  the  fourth 
students  may  ehoose  one  of  the  four  followin-r 
cf.ures  of  study  but  wish  to  observe  the  be«'t 
methods  of  agriculture. 

At  convenient  seasons  of  the  year  short  courses  of 
two  weeks  duration  are  provided  for  farmers  and 
farmers'  sons  who  are  unable  to  take  the  longer 
courses  of  study  but  wish  to  o!)st.rve  the  best 
methods  of  agriculture.  The  short  courses  are  made 
as  practical  as  fx)ssil)le  and  arc  provided  in  (1)  live 
stock,  (2)  cereal  husbandry.  (;3)  horticulture,  (4) 
jwultry  and  (.■;)  farm  home. 

The  agricultural  residence  building  can  accom- 
modate 17o  pupils.  The  number  in  residence  for 
the  long  ciourscs  was  124  during  th.>  st>cond  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Gollegf  (1912-1.3.) 

So  tar  as  the  material  equipment  ii  -oncerned  as 
rejiresented  by  land,  buildings,  live  stock,  labor- 
atories, machinery  and  appliances  this  institution 
IS  almost  unrivalled,  while  th»"  staff  of  twenty-three 
professors  and  lecturers  in  this  agricultural  depart- 
ment alone  is  of  such  a  (]uality  as  to  guarantee 
efficiency  in  all  branches  of  agricultural  science. 

IMacdonald  Col!(g,.  also  sends  out  College  demon- 
strators. During  the  past  year  six  of  them  have 
been  placed  in  important  farming  districts.  Their 
work  is  b.'ing  rapidly  appreciaterl.  In  one  county 
alon  >  t!ie  de.nonstrat  )r  established  six  egg  circles 
which   are   now  sending  out  al)out  three  thousand 
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eggs  a  week  at  a  price  of  from  three  to  fifteen  cents 
a  dozen  more  than  could  be  ()l)taino(l  if  the  fanners 
sold  their  eggs  at  local  centres.  In  some  cases, 
also,  the  demonstrators  visit  the  schools  of  their 
district  and  give  brief  talks  to  the  pupils  on  farm- 
ing subjects. 

The  three  colU^gts  just  described  carry  on  work 
in  a.  general  way  in  all  tlit-  subjects  of  an  ajirieiil- 
tural  course,  but  there  is  another  institution,  the 
Provincial  Dairy  School  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  which 
specializes,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name.  During 
the  past  year  226  men  took  courses  in  tlie  Dairy 
School  in  order  to  become  butter  and  cheese  makers 
and  expert  milk  testers. 

Valuable  experiments  have  l^een  carried  on  in 
homogenizatinn,  sterilization  and  aeration  of  milk, 
the  results  of  which  are  published  from  time  to 
time. 

There  are  moreover  many  phases  of  agricultural 
education  carried  on  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  need  only  to  be  mentioned  in  such 
an  article  as  this.  For  example,  there  is  a  staif  of 
ten  Provincial  peripatetic  agricultural  Ixturers 
who  give  addresses  to  the  farmers  all  ov.t  the 
I'rovince. 


Experimental  Fruit  Stations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  some  18  to  20  counties  of  the  Province, 
the  oldest  ones  having  now  become  splendid 
orchards. 
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It  alionl.l  be  observed  that  all  the  afrricultiiral 
e.li.(atM)n,  exct-pt  that  in  the  public  schools,  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government  and  is  under  the  control 
ot  the  Department  of  Afrriculture  rather  thi-n  the 
J)ep{'rtment  of  Public  Instruction. 

An  agricultural  journal  is  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government  and  principally  at  its 
exi)en«e  and  is  widely  circulated  amongst  the 
farmers.  Agricultural  societies  and  farmers*  clubs, 
competitions  of  dairy  products  and  for  prizes  and 
medais  for  the  best  farms  while  not  coming  exactly 
under  the  hea^ling  of  agricultural  education  are 
mi|iortant  factors  in  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture.  They  are  all  subsidized  by 
the  Government. 


School  of  Commercial  Studies 


Tn  1907  the  Government  introduced  and  passed 
throrgh  the  T^egislature  a  bill  to  establish  a  school 
ill  ^fontreal  to  be  known  as  L'Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Commorciales,  to  provide  courses  in  the 
piiiicipios  of  banking,  administration,  jxilitical 
economy,  and  generally  such  subjects  as  the  name 
of  the  institution  indicates.  The  Government  con- 
tributed the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  nviinten- 
ance,  and  La  Chambre  de  Commerce  of  Montreal 
assisted  also.  After  several  years  of  operation,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  were  French-Canadian  Itoman  Catholics, 
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the  Tx'pii-Iatiiri'  jwsscd  an  act  cnalil'mp  the  (lovern- 
nu'nt  to  place  this  institution  mnV  r  tlic  ( Iiar^,.  of 
Laval  I'niversity,  and  this  transfer  is  likely  to  ho 
carried  out.  McClill  University  also  gives  a  course 
in  conunerce  leading  to  a  diploni". 
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THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


qjT  has    bien    already  explained    that    while   the 
"O     stli(M)l  law  provides  in  the  first  instanc  >  for  a 
board  of  commissioners  in  every  municipality,  any 
nnml)er  of  the  proprietors,   tenants  or  ratepayers 
may  dissent  and  form  a  hoard  of  trustees     Further, 
the  school  law  also  provides  that  boards  of  commis- 
sioners may  be  formed   "for  Protestants  only"  or 
"for   Catholics  only,"    as  the   case  may    be/  The 
chit.f    (liUVrenco    between    a    board    of    dissentient 
trustees  and  a  board  of  commissioners   "for  Pro- 
t^^stants  only"  or  "for  Catholics  only"  is  that  in  the 
former  case  there  are  three  memb«is  only  and  in 
the  latter    cases  there    are  five.     Their  iK>wers    are 
practically  the  same.  (>xcept  as  to  the  mere  manner 
Jn    which    the    neutral    panel    (incorporated    com- 
panies')   taxes    are    collected      But   there    is   this 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  erection  of  a  school 
municipality     "for     Protestants     only"     or     "for 
Catholics  cnly."     All  of  the  ratepayers  within  the 
territory  so  erected  must  belong  to  the  board    of 
their  own  relinrion.    In  the  case  of  mere  dissent  it  is 
only    when    two-thirds   of  the    religious    minority 
(Roman    Catholic    or    Protestant)    nave    dissented 
that  the  rest  are  deemed  dissentient,  unless  they 
are  sending   their  children    to   the   schools   of   the 
majority. 
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It  is  friMjiK'iitly  sii|)|M(se(l  outside  of  tho  Province 
that  the  Protestant  sciKxus  are  the  "Separate" 
Bchools.  This  is  '.ouhtle.ss  a  natural  deduction  ironi 
the  fact  that  the  I'rofestants  are  a  minority  in  the 
Province  as  a  whole,  lint  the  terms  majority  and 
minority  in  this  comieition  refer  to  the  lociil  mnni- 
(•i|)ality  ;  and  hence,  in  the  Kastern  Townships  an  I 
elsewhere,  the  Protestant  hoards  are  freipiently 
the  commissioners  and  th>  Uoman  Catholie  l>oards 
the  dissentient  trustees.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  also, 
the  phrase  ".sefMirate  scIkkjIs"  is  seldom  used.  The 
local  term  penerally  is  "commissioners'  schools" 
and  "truster's'  schools,"  either  of  which  may  be 
l?oman  Catholic  or  Protestant. 


In  educational  lanfruage,  however,  a  st^parate 
school  system  is  in  force,  and  some  account  of  its 
operation  may  be  justly  expected.  On  the  ab.stract 
question  of  the  value  of  a  national  system,  (  si)ecially 
at  the  formative  period  of  a  comparatively  young 
country,  there  is  probably  only  one  opiinon,  but 
for  reasons  which  have  already  been  indicated  in 
the  chapter  on  the  educational  history  of  tho  Pro- 
vince, a  national  system  was  not  adopted  in  Quebec 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
the  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  part  of  tho 
world  can  show  a  happier  workmfr  out  of  i\v) 
separate  system.  The  dividing  linf\s  are  language 
and  religion,  and  the  guiding  principle  is  complete 
religious  freedom.  This  has  been  indicated  in 
previous  pages,  but  it  may  be  stated  once  more  that 
the    Protestant  schools    of   the     Province,  whether 
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under  coiiiitii8si(>mTs  cir  triistcc.s,  follow  tlu'  ivfinhi- 
tioris  iukI  ihe  (oiirws  «if  stixly  laid  <lo\vn  hv'^  tin- 
Proti'stiitit  Coiniiiittce  of  the  Coiiruil  d  I'uhlic 
Iiistrucfioii.  jiiul  similarly  thf  I{«)niaii  Catholic 
scIkm.Is  follow  flK>  r»'<.'iilatinns  iiiid  the  cmirscs  of 
study  of  fhf  Catholic  Coiiimittei-. 

As  ail  iiistaiut'  of  the  cqiiahlc  working  of  the 
system  in  general  it  may  he  stated  tha-t  v.ry 
fre(|iiently  it  has  hapfx'ii^l  in  the  mixed  parts  of  the 
Province,  such  as  the  Kastern  Townships,  that  a 
Protestant  or  a  (  atholic  hoard  of  commission -rs 
havitip  u  certain  numli.r  of  iJomaii  Catholic  or 
I'rotestaiit  ratepayers  who  had  not  dis-.Mit.-d.  have 
provided  a  teaciier  of  the  satne  reli-,'ion  and  liinj,Miaj:e 
as  this  minority  for  the  school  in  the  district  where 
they  were  uroupcd.  Incidentally,  also,  such  in- 
stances are  a  proof  of  the  manifest  good-will  which 
prevails  hetween  Ihe  two  races  when  they  meet  on 
common  fjround  in  business  and  other  connections. 

The  only  serious  dill'erence  of  opinion  that  exists 
regardinf.'  the  |)rovisi«)ns  for  the  separate  systems 
i--;  that  concerninf,'  I  he  taxes  of  incor|)orate<i  com- 
panies—th.'  "neutral  panel."  These  are  collected 
by  the  ommissioners  and  divided  hetween  the  com- 
missioners and  tru.-te  -s  on  the  basis  of  school  enrjl- 
iiient.  It  thus  hapi>ens  that  while  the  jjreater 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  an  incor|K)rated 
manufacturiiifj  concern  in  a  small  municipality 
may  be  Protestant  in  f)rifrin,  the  {greater  share  of 
that  particular  tax  will  ^o  to  the  Poman  Catholic 
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school.  For  iiiMity  \i;irH  this  f|iit'stioii  hll^  hicii 
(liscuBrtftl  hy  it'|(ii'sintiifivr>  of  t!i  •  ProNsiant 
minority,  and  it  has  sonii-tiiMcs  In^'n  dcnouiurd  as 
iMijiist.  I!iit  it  is  to  lio  icnienilHri'd  tliat  a  ris|)iiii. 
sihle  Chairnan  of  thi^  I'rot'.>stant  Ciiiniiiitti'<'.  t!it' 
late  I!ev.  Or.  Shaw.  I'riiiripil  of  th.'  Wc^U'van 
Th('olo;.'i(al  Colic;.'!'  of  M<Jtitna!.  piiMicly  defend -d 
it.  While  the  pMrjio-c  of  fliis  nainphlet  is  not 
controversial,  it  socnis  necessary  to  state  one  of 
the  |)rinci[)al  arpnnients  advanced  liy  l>r.  Slinw. 
In  the  Very  case  rcf.rrcd  tn  ahovi',  ulii(  h  is  typical 
rather  than  hyivithctical.  the  ni.'iinitactnrin^  com- 
pany employs  chiefly  French  speaking;  labor — most 
probably  in  the  same  propjrtion  to  the  Kn;.'lis!i 
speaking  labor  as  its  taxes  are  divided  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  i^oteslant  sch<K)ls.  Ir-  dntv 
i.s  to  asist,  in  its  |)ro|Kirtion,  in  th*'  edncatirm  of  all 
the  children  of  its  employees,  regardless  of  the 
schoT)!  which  they  may  attend.  There  are  some 
manufactories,  supported  l)y  Protestant  capital, 
which  are  so  situated  that  if  they  were  only  called 
u|K)n  to  sn;)|>ort  Protestant  schools  in  their  numi- 
cipality  th'V  would  escape  school  taxation  alto- 
gether. <>  e  of  banks  and  other  incorfKiratcd 
institnti  iirse,  this  principle  (!i;es  not  ap|)ly 
always  •  le  way.  Hnt  the  invested  capital 
is  very  si  local  in  origin,  and  as  it  is  therefore 
practically  inii)t'rsonai  so  far  as  the  Iwal  schools  are 
concerned,  there  is  iH'rhaps  no  better  means  for  the 
<!ivisifin  of  the  taxes  than  that  which  i-.  based  upon 
the  enrolment  of  the  schools. 
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SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  QUEBEC 
EDUCATION 


^rinO    IVuviiuc    is   consiTvativ.'    in    4  iIik  atiunal 
^L^     inatttTH.     Ill  Hoiiie  purticnlars,  thtTtfore.   it 
has    frequently    hwii    regardtd    as    lag^'anl    wlieu 
conii)are<l  with  oth«?r  provinces.     It  is  iudh'  ju-t  to 
say,  however,  that  it  is  {onsiTvative  ratlier  than 
laggard.     It  has  been  slow  to  conform  to  certain 
prevaihng  educational   movements  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.     By  its  v<Ty  i)iiiui|)les,  Ionian 
Catholic  education  in  the  Province  could  hardly  be 
expected    to  exhibit  any    close  (oni'ormity    to  tlu- 
ideas  and  methods  whicli  appea'  to  En<.'lisli  speak- 
ing provinces    and    states  of    this  continent.     The 
Church    holds    strongly  to   the    principle    of  large 
control  over  the  secular  education  of  its  adherents, 
and  in  as.suming  this  responsibility  it  devotes  miuh 
thought    to    the  development    of  such    educational 
ideas  and  methods  as  it  Ix'Iieves  best  suited  to  the 
l^oman  Catholic  peopk-  of  the   Province.     Wliit   is 
frequently  not  understood  by  outside  observers  is 
that  this  conservatism,  which  may  be  strictlv  and 
firmly  maintained  as  regards  surroiuiding  systems, 
is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  consistent  with  a  spirit 
of   progress    within.      This    progress    may    not    be 
.stated  in  the  same  terms,  or  measured  in  the  same 
way,  as  that  of  other  school  systems,  I)ut  its  reality 
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i-"  iirunicstionod  by  fFioHe  ulin  li!iv«'  flu-  nicariH  nf 
rompiirison.  DiflVreiicc  in  aim  and  ni<  thoil  iIoch 
niif   tipccssiirily   irifiin   inferiority. 

'I'Ih'  I'l^viricf  is,  th.ii.  iitu  ii'iM'.IIn  co  i-i«rv;ttiv«; 
in  f'(lii(iiti(inal  matters.  Itnlli  iinuiiiy  I'rotf-itant.-i  ami 
iJoiiian  (  atliolies.  I»iit  in  lu-ith.  r  (  ms<'  is  it  fo  lie 
iiiiplii'd  that  there  is  a  huU  i>(  prntjiissive  >|.irit. 
For  the  hist  (il'teen  or  twenty  y.  ars  therr  has  hii-n 
a  rapidly  ^.'i.iuin^'  piililic  iiitrnst  in  t)u-  <pie>ti(in  of 
tlie  ^chd-ils.  and  it  has  heen  >i"ailily  n  t!ti  t.d  in  the 
T-ef.'islatiire  and  in  the  Fr.  nch  and  liii^lish  press  of 
the     I'roviiiiv.     ]t   iv  ivdect.il    al-.d  m     the  rapidly 

inifeasin;;    expiiiditmv    n|H)ri     ihex  1 |,    -an  ex- 

[>eiidifiire  wliieh,  if  ii  (otitiinies  to  inirea>e  at  t!ie 
saiiii-  rate,  may  soon  feiiKive  tli*-  repma.  h  i.l'  the 
small  salari'-  paid  to  the  teach,  .-s. 

The  e'iii-;i.fvati\'-  -pi'Jt  has,  p.Tiiaris.  it-,  .•id\aii- 
tajzes  a>  v.ell  a-  ii  ■  di>ad\  iiiil;i-i  ..  On  iju.  ,;,!,.  ,,f 
advantage  it  has  >.rved  lor  muc  thiej;  f<i  pr  vent 
the  eniir-es  nf  -tlldy  from  liein;:  n\ei|(iad.(l  with 
t'io  many  •  (.dern  -ailijeet,.  It  has  .'iNo  served  ti. 
prevent  frr.phMit  (liaiiL.-  i-lid  r:l,i.;il '.a,:.!  An.ll- 
ll'elif.      (  >n      the   of  !i:.||  !    it      h.i-   s   I  V^    I.    le  ,.    ;,, 

!'i'''\|'iil  'he  aili.M,.  ...  ,,!•  at  lea..>t  the  widespread 
adoption,  n!  pr<,v,l  i;";:i;,  ,.4'  pm-r,  -.  !'||,.  |,l,.., 
of  eon-(.|id:iti(,,i,  tor  .  Aac'pl.',  .s  uiiiy  I'm'-,  lii-m;,' 
afiprov,  ■!  afhT  yeai--  .it  Mi-~:nM;iry  ..eik  in  its 
Ixdialf:  and  liii're  i<  piaetieallv    im  real  deiiiand  for 

enlllliniatiiill      mI|;i!i!-.      c.lltsid.       <  .1'      ll|,       laiL'       '|!p-. 

Ilenei'.  alsu,  siidi  r-crril  e\p,|-!m(.n!-  a-  l!i,it  :i{ 
opi  ii-air  -eheol^  arc  eoiilin.'d    \\li..||\    t,>  ;||,.  ijtv  .,f 
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Montreal.  In  Buying  thiH  much,  ho^vever,  the 
writers  do  not  winh  to  convey  tho  idea  that  niodi>rn 
dfVi'lopincntH  in  edticationul  work  are  unwelcom« 
in  th«  Frovinte.  They  are  not.  Hut  the  prar.licul 
elTnrt  both  of  Proteatant  and  Roman  Catholic 
educatioti  in  the  Province  huH  been  remarkably 
independent  in  itH  charactcT,  and  this  ia  best 
expreflaed  by  nayirif;  that  it  bar*  bt<«n  coiiMcrvatkve 
aH  compared  with  educatiot'il  effort  in  the  reat  of 
the  continent. 


Another  charact^-riatic  is  that  bilingualiam,  in 
the  full  Hcnse  of  the  word,  is  not  a  feature  in  the 
educational  HyHt^m.  That  ia  to  say,  tbtre  ia  no 
attempt  in  the  public  schoola,  Roman  Catholic  or 
ProteHtant  to  use  both  languiif^es  alt^^-rnately  as 
languapos  of  instruction.  In  many  it  not  most  of 
the  schools  the  second  language,  French  or 
Knglish,  is  taught  as  a  language,  but  the  pupils 
invariably  receive  instruction  in  general  subjects 
in  thiir  mother  tongui-.  In  some  of  the  classical 
coll<'f.'es.  however,  and  other  institutions  in  which 
French  and  English  sjjeaking  Catholic  studints  are 
gathered,  the  bilingual  principle  ia  luilowed  to  some 
extent.  To  this  fact  is  to  he  aftrihut.<'d  the  remark- 
a!)lp  eo'iimand  cf  the  Knglish  language,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing,  possessed  by  so  many  public 
men  and  professiDnr.i  men  of  the  French  Canadian 
nice.  For  ninny  years,  ab  j.  it  has  been  the  custoni 
of  Knglisli  spenking  '"*  'liians  of  the  P'-ovince, 
preparing  for  business  or  professional  life,  to  attend 
French  schools  for  a  pt>riod  with  the  view  of  ac<iuir- 
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ill),'  a  full  coniiiiaiiil  of  ilic  Ircnch  laii^'iiu^'c  A^^  fur 
the  coiihidtraldi'  nunibor,  rroiich  uml  llntilinh,  who 
havf  not  had  th«>  advatita^.')*  of  thin  niH'cial  cxfH'ri- 
enc)',  Hiul  whoM.'  only  imlniiis  of  a<'(|uiriii((  the  oond 
lanf(uanf  in  that  of  thrir  own  olTort.  and  the  opjxir- 
tunity  alTorde<l  by  husinesH  contact,  the  French 
|»ooplo  learn  to  s|Mak  Knplish  in  {jrcattr  proportion 
and  more  readily  than  the  l^nglish  people  learn 
French.  It  ia  for  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the 
practical  importance  of  the  second  language,  that 
the  Protestant  Coniinitteo  'is  recently  laid  much 
■tress  upon  the  teaching  ot  French  by  the  oral 
method  and  by  Hpecialittts  from  the  early  grades  up- 
ward.  The  movement  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
iar^'ely  increased  number  of  Knglisb  teachers  who 
will  have  a  practical  speaking  knowledge  of  French 
in  addition  to  the  usual  knowledge  of  its  grammar 
and  literature. 
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GOVERNMENT  GRANTS 


I'VKlJATj  riovcrnnient  j.'rants  have  heen 
mentioned  in  previous  papes,  and  it  is  now 
nccessaty  to  fiive  a  ffencral  outline  of  th'-'ir  nature 
and  amount. 

The  total  sum  of  tli<'  (iovernment  jinints  in 
]W)7-()H,  the  lir.,t  year  of  Confederation,  was 
$-2.>r),7()-i:  in  1.^77-78,  .^aiOJlO ;  in  ]8«7-8s.  $;$(■,•_'.- 
2-20;  in  1807-1)8,  $417,050;  in  1907-08,  $083,850;  in 
1910-11,  $l.()'r),229;  and  in  1911-1'2,  81.202,029. 
TIk'  (■onIril)ntions  of  the  rat.'payers,  in  taxes  and 
fees,  w.re  as  follows  :— In  l,s07-OS,  .$1  .MlM.l  19  ;  in 
is77-7N.  8-_',2i:).57l  :  in  lss7-,s.s.  $2,022,898 :  in 
ls<.)7-','.s.  8J,(;i)s.l'.!!  :  in  ]9(»7-0s.  $1.105,5:57 :  in 
191(1-11.  $-.729,l(»l  :  in  1911-12,  $0,212.11(1.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  recent  vtars  tln're  has  heen 
a  very  considerable  increase  both  in  (Iovernment 
f,'rants  and  in  the  direct  < oiitribiitions  of  the  people. 

The  (Iovernment  <.n-ants  ine'iide  those  to  the 
technical  schools,  nipht  scho'^ls,  and  special  schools 
of  various  kinds,  but  the  princif);i'  oiies  which 
7-e(luire  description  are  those  paid  to  tli"  scluxd 
boards  for  the  support  of  elenienrary  iinl  niodid 
s(  hools  and  acadi  mies. 


There    are    two    fimd- 
Lei^i'-iatnre,    which    are 


.    voted    anmially    liy    the 
di>si<:nated     l'id)lic  School 
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Funds.  T'he  first  of  these  lias  Ikm-ii  in  existence 
many  years,  and  was  loiij;  kept  at  the  same  amount, 
namely,  if:! CO .000.  It  is  now  $200,000.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  ii  (Kihirtion  of  four  jht  cent  for  the  Teachers' 
Pension  Fund  before  beinj;  distributed,  and  from  it 
also  the  (1e  iuctioiis  on  tlie  te.ichtr8'  salaries,  for 
the  same  puriK)se,  are  made.  This  latter  deduction 
IS  not  less  than  two  per  cent  and  not  niore  than 
four  i^er  cent.  The  fmul  is  distributed  to  the  school 
boards  of  the  Province  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils  each  l>oard  has  enroUid  in  the  previous 
year.  Consequently,  the  reports  of  the  secretary- 
treasurers,  givinff  these  figures  as  well  as  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  requirert  information, 
nuist  be  received  at  the  Department  before  the 
distribution  can  be  made.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  deduction  for  each  individual  teacher  is 
certified  on  a  receipt  which  the  boards  may  give  to 
the  teachers  as  payment  of  their  salaries  to  that 
extent. 

The  second  Public  School  vote  is  known  as  the 
Minimum  Salary  Grants.  These  are  paid  only  to 
school  boards  not  in  towns  or  cities,  and  only  to 
those  rural  or  village  boards  which  pay  all  of  their 
teachers  not  less  than  a  specified  animal  salary. 
This  vote  has  increased  from  .$."50,000  in  in08-0<)  to 
$2-2o,000  in  1913-14.  It  also  is  (listni)uted  on  the 
basis  of  school  enrolment. 

Th(>  two  next  iir.pf)rtant  grants  are  for  superior 
education  and  for  poor  municipalities.  That  part 
of  the  Superior  F'ducation  Fund  which  is  destined 
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to  the  model  scliools  and  academies  is  distributed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees of  the  Council  of  the  Public  Instruction 
for  their  respective  schools.  The  Poor  Municipality 
Fund  is  also  distributed  u[K)n  the  .ecommendation 
of  the  Committees.  ]n  1911-12,  the  Catholic 
Conimittec  distributed  $4r),oOO,  and  the  Protestant 
Committee  $23,M32  to  the  model  schools  and 
acavlcmies.  The  Catholic  Committee  distributed 
$20,SH1  and  the  Protestant  Committee  !f!lo,83")  to 
pool  municipalities.  Both  the  Superior  Education 
and  Poor  Municipality  funds  are  considerably 
Ittiper  on  the  Protestant  side  than  the  proportion  by 
jopulation  could  call  for.  hut  the  diiference  is 
ci'.UM'd  by  the  fa^'t  that  certain  other  Protestant 
moneys  are  added  to  the  sums  coming  from  the 
Legislative  grants.  For  example,  the  marriage 
license  fee«  of  the  Province  are  placed  ;it  the  dis- 
posal of  Protestant  education,  because  Protestants 
alone  are  married  by  sjiecial  license,  and  these  fees 
are  divided  between  the  Superior  Education  and 
Poor  Municipality  funds.  Again,  the  sum  of 
$7,000  has  of  late  years  boon  taken  from  the 
T?eleased  Normal  School  fund  and  added  to  that  of 
Poor  Municipalities,  upon  the  reconmiendation  of 
the  Protestant  Committee. 

The  Pelcased  Normal  School  fund  is  the  annual 
sum  of  $lfi, 86^.67.  which  up  to  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  Macdonald  College  had  been  the 
Protestant  share  for  normal  schools.  By  the  terms 
of  the  agreen^ent  Act  between  the  Province  and  the 
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I?oyal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
(]\Icflill  University^  that  amount  is  continued  for 
the  use  of  Prolfstant  rural  education.  A  portion  of 
this  fund  is  used  annually  to  assist  boards  not 
receiving  grants  from  the  Poor  Municipality  Fund. 

The  next  important  sum  is  that  based  on  Arts. 
2011  to  2919  E.S.Q.,  1009,  by  which  the  sum  of 
$lo0.000  is  at  present  distributed  to  elementary 
schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. 

These  are  the  main  grants.  In  addition  there 
are  bonuses  to  school  l>oards  for  progress,  referred 
to  on  a  previous  page,  bonuses  to  teachers  for  suc- 
cessful teaching,  and  long  service  bonuses.  In 
1912-1.3  the  long  service  bonuses  amounted  to 
$28,9ft0.  There  is  also  a  grant  of  $4,000  to  be 
apportioned  to  such  Protestant  academies  as  employ 
qualified  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  French  by 
the  modern  method.  The  salaries  of  these  special- 
ists are  supplemented  by  the  amount  of  the  grant 
in  each  case,  usually  $200. 

In  so  far  as  Government  grants  are  regarded  as 
the  reward  of  and  the  spur  to  local  effort,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  grants  and  the  local  taxation  in  the 
Province  have  since  Confederation  kept  at  about 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  rural  school  boards  of  the  Pro- 
vince now  receive  a  much  larger  percentage  of  their 
total  expenditure,  in  the  way  of  Government  aid, 
than  they  did  ten  years  ago.     In  many  cases  the 
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IKRciitiige  lias  iiicroased  lioni  five  to  twenty-five 
It  r  {cni,  the  iiiiniiuiim  salary  grants  being  chiefly 
res|)oiisil)le  for  this. 

It  is  wnrih  noring  that  the  two  Public  School 
funds,  bring  based  on  the  enrolment  of  pupils, 
opeiiite  its  ill!  iiuejitive  similar  to  that  derived  from 
eoiiipul-^'ory  laws  in  securing  attendance.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  boards  to  get  all  the  possii)le 
pupils  at  school. 

Educational  Journals 


The  Government  for  many  years  tias  purchased 
from  the  publishers  of  two  educational  journals, 
one  French  and  one  English,  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  to  furaish  one  free  of  charge  to  each 
school,  to  each  school  board  and  to  each  inspector. 
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APPENDIX  E 
LAVAL  UNIVERSITY,  CATHOLIC— QUEBEC  Hid  MONTREAL 

Year  191213. 


NnniI)or  of  I'roftssors, 


Quebec.  Moutrcal.     TlU.     Ttli. 


Faculty  of  Theology 0 

Law 15 

"         MoJiriiH 22 

ArN 80 

Prfpnration    niid    Laml      Sun'cying 

Scliodl    S 

Polj  technip  School   — 

Vftoriiiary — 

l)<nt.il   Siirirrry   — 

Laval  Pharmaceutical  School  — 

Agni  iilturnl  Institute  of  Oka — 

SujH-rior  Schools  for  girls: 

Male  teachers   — 

Female  teachers   — 

School  of  Forestry   9 


u 

21 

16 

31 

50 

81 

18 

48 

__ 

8 

22 

22 

10 

10 

IS 

\x 

11 

11 

12 

12 

31 

81 

20 

20 

— 

9 

Total! 


93 


(Mj) 


»>'> 


Number  of  Students  in  Quebec: 

Faculty  of  Theology 142 

■'         Law 72 

"         Medicine 66 

.Vrts  including  Seminary  pupils 95 

Phartnaceutical  students   9 

Preparation  and  Land  Surveying  27 

Forestry    school    43 


Total. 


Number  of  Students  in  Montreal: 

Faculty  of  Theology 251 

"        Law 157 

"         Medicine 144 

"        Arts— Course  of  French  literatnre 88 

Polytechnic  School   163 

Veterinary  School   60 

Dental  Surgery   119 

Laval  Pharmaceutical  School   93 

Oka  Agricultural  Institute  115 

Superior  Schools  for  girls  496 


322 


4S6 


Total. 


16SM 


12'j 


F.Uf CATION   IN   Tlin 


Oriulunfw  nf  Univcr»ity: 

DoctoM  in  Thrology 9 

"        in  JJcilirine 180 

"        in  Veterinary  Medicine  18 

Liccntintes  in   Tlionlogy 8 

Law 61 

"        Canon  Law   4 

Pliilosopliy 10 

Bachelors:— 

of  Thcclor/ 5 

"        lirtw 88 

"         Mc<li(iiio 44 

"        Veterinary  Medicii.;  88 

Art« 126 

liCtters 49 

"        Scicnrcs "1 

"        Applied  Seionces 15 

Civil  Engineers    84 

Milling  Engineers   4 

Railway  Engineers  1 

Archlleets 10 

Sri'vivr.r.  •■ittc'inliMi;  le(tui-i->    " 

I'c.restry  Engineers ^ 

Sanitary  experts   8 

Housekeeping  School: 

Diplomas 5 

I'l  fulling  domestic  science; 

Diplomas 9 

Ccrtirualc-f   of   study    -o 

Total 738 

Grand    Seminaries  affiliated    8 

('olle!?ps  af'iliated   18 

Colleges  anil  Siliodl-i  affiliated 11 

Total 37 

The  rolyterhnio  Sohool  under  the  control  of  Laval 
University  receives  from  tho  Quebec  Qovernmcnt 

an  aniinnl   snint  of    $  ;in,nnO  00 

Laval  University,  Montreal,  receives  from  tho  Provin- 
cial Government   25,000  00 

Laval   University,   Ouebcc,  receives  from  the  Quebec 

Government   25,000  00 

Total $  80,000  00 


I'li(>\  INfK  llK  Qrivlll'C 
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PROTESTANT   UNIVERSITIES. 

MeQill  Collio*  and   Unlvtrtlty.-I'miii.l.cl  in   Ifll     by     Ilnnnrnhlo 
.Iiun.s    MiOi'.l. 

Unnoxvillt  CoII«b«  and   Unlviralty.-  K.mn.lrd  m  1^15  by  Hisliop 
(I.   .1.   Mountain,  <'f  (Jmbic. 


Niiiiilu  1-  (if  I'i"fi'    I'l-  aii.i  Uctiirc  i'<. 


McGill.        Mile. 


Faculty  of  Arts 'J 

Mediciiio ''^ 

:;    r- ]l 

hcii'iiro   '" 

"        Divinity 


Totals 


248 


N'umlHT  of  Students: 

Kiiculty  of   Arts ^^_ 

Moilioinc ***' 

Law *^ 

"         S' icnrc 56o 

"         Divniity 

Totab W92 

(ir.Thintis  of  University  in  101213: 

P(xt<ii'<  in  Divinity 

"         Law — 

Honoris  Causa  2 

Medicine 62 

S<'H'n(t>    ' 

Dental   Surgery   •* 

Philn.,.pliy 1 

Ma-ti^rs  of    .\rt<  1- 

■•        Sri.n.v ^ 

Mii.lors  in    Pi  :  t:;!   Surgiry   

Liniiiiatos  in   Divinity  

Dacli.lni-s  of  An^  61 

S<ioiRes 106 

Lnv 17 

Mu4c 1 

"          Divinity — 


4 

13 

42 

16 

65 


\i 


Total-- 


2T7  16 
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F.Dl'C.VnoN    IN   THK 


Mi'(iill    I'nivcnity    ii  affiliiiU'<l  to    the  Uiiivcrfitich    of  Oxfnnl, 
CatiihridRc  aiiJ  Dublin. 

('oIK'Rt'M  iirfiiiiitiil  t(i  Mcdill  rnivor«ity: 

The  Starmteiul   Wpslryaii   CoIIirc,   Stanitrad,   P.Q. 

\'iiiui)iiver  Collcfte,   Viincoiivcr,   B.C. 

Victiiriii  ColN'Ro,  Viitorm,  B.C. 

Tlu'  CiinRMBiifioiml  ('<ilU>go  of  Cntimln,  >[ontrcal,  P.O. 

The  Prcxbytoriaii  Collrffi',  Moiiticiil,  P.(). 

Till'  WVsK'.vnii  CiillcKo  <»f  MoMtrciil. 

Tlu'  I'liici'Min  C'ollt'g*'  <if  Mdiitnnl. 

N.n.    Tlip    lii-t  fiiiir    iir4'  !iffiliiiir<l    to  tti<'     riiivorxity  for  tho 
Facility  lit  .Vrtu  only. 

MeOill.  Ijcnnoxvill*. 
firniit-  from  the  Provincial  Oov<  rn 

mcnt  $       2.'>.000.00  $    2,800.00 

RoociptH    HOa.nei.OO  24,296.45 

Expenditure  920.065.00(1)  25.778.01 

Endowracntt 7,005.639.00(1)  8,180.00 

Viiliii'  of  buiMinRs,  grnnm),  appar 

atus,  etc S,84n.4!>4.00{l)  235,625  00 

Number  of  vohimee  in  library....  180.000.00  1.300.00 

(1)  These  fiRuros  oompriw   tlinso  of   Macilonald   College  of   Stc. 
.\iinc  (le  riollevue.  P.. 
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